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DEATH OF A HERO 
A stirring combat story from 
Korea by Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


MODERNIZE THE FA? 


A soldier casts a jaundiced eye 


at our wagon soldiers 


NATO & MDAP 
Soldier's guide to two inter 
national defense outfits 
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» « « « « « Report to the Members 


You R ASSOCIATION of the United States 
Army completed its first year of existence in 
\ugust. It was a year of progress, but the Asso- 
ciation and U.S. ARMy Compar Forces Jour- 
NAL can go much farther still toward maximum 


usefulness. 


Lhe aim of your Association is simply one of 
the utmost service to the whole Army as a great 


team of combat. 


When the Association was formed by merger 
of the Infantry and Field Artillery Associations, 
it wasn't possible to start out big—with a maga- 
zine full of expensive art work and big-name 
writers. The financial situation was a modest 
one. But in the first year it was entirely possible 
to give you a JOURNAL devoted to the combat 
soldier, which you, the member-readers, have 
received and appreciated. Large numbers of 
readers have written in to express their appre- 
ciation, and the gripes have been few. 

Late in September, the Executive Council of 
your Association met in quarterly session to 
consider the Secretary's, Treasurer's and Audi- 
tor’s reports, and give thought to the future.. 

\t this meeting, General Wade H. Haislip, 
USA, retired, who was president of the Infantry 
\ssociation for the three years 1948-50, and the 
first president of the Association of the U. S. 
\rmy, tendered his resignation as president. It 
was accepted only with much regret, and after 
expressions of appreciation to General Haislip 
for his strong support during a rather difhicult 
period in Association affairs. General Haislip 
consented, however, to remain as a member of 
your Council. 

The vice president of the Association, Licu- 
tenant General Raymond S$. McLain, was elected 
president and Major General George Decker, 
was elected vice president. ‘The present mem- 
bership of your Council, to include newly elec- 
ted members, is shown on the contents page. 

The 
was reported in full at the same meeting, with 


financial condition of the Association 
Treasurer's statements up to 30 August. Your 
\ssociation is on the right side of the ledger, 


though slightly so, for the months of 1951. 


For this period, the plus figure is $1,750 ona 
total turnover for the JOURNAL, the publishing 
and book service and other activities of around 
$450,000. 

You can be sure that your Council and your 
\ssociation staff are seeking every opportunity 
to increase the net returns to the Association in 
several ways—the chief of which are these: 

through increase of membership. (Some 
3,000 new members have joined us in the first 
year of the new Association. There are tens of 
thousands of potential members. ‘The present 
members can best help by interesting others 
and bringing them into the Association.) 

—through increase of paid advertising. (The 
advertising staff is plugging hard at this. We 
have had a good start in the first year. And as 
additional advertising is received, the JOURNAL 
will increase in editorial contents as well.) 

-through increase in our publishing, book 
service, and magazine subscription activities. 
(All members are urged to take full advantage 
of these services, both personally and for units.) 

You can look forward to a second year in 
which your staff feels certain that further im- 
provement in all activities, and particularly in 
ComMBAT Forces JOURNAL will be possible. 

In the past few years, nearly all non-profit 
associations comparable to our own have been 
put under strain by growing costs of every sort. 
Your own Association has been no exception. 

But a loyal membership has sustained it. And 
that membership is growing—and with your 
assistance will continue to grow. 

The Association of the United States Army 
has a vital place in this day when the country 
fast recognizes it can have no safety without 
strong arms to protect it. Your JOURNAL has a 
marked impact in the civilian world as well as 
in the military. It is often widely quoted. 

Your Council and staff ask your thought on 
our aims and activities—and your continued 
sympathetic, friendly and practical support. 

JoserH I. GREENE 
Colonel, Inf-Rtd. 
Secretary 
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GUIDED mussiLEs using brain work for defense— 
provide protection against attacking enemy aircraft. 
Designed and “flight-proven’’ by Fairchild, this 
surface-to-air missile is another development 


geared to the requirements of our Armed Services. 


Homing on radar impulses reflected by attacking 
aircraft, these missiles improve in accuracy as 


they approach their objectives. 


Designed and built by the Fairchild Guided Missiles 
Division working closely with the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Naval Research Laboratories, 
this is an example of combining the practical and 


theoretical to obtain superior results. 





AIRCHILD 


FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 
Other Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, Ill. 
Fairchild Engine Division and Stratos Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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U. S. ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 


The Combat Forces Journal is not the 
mouthpiece of the Department of Defense. 
The fact that an article appears in its col- 
umns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any 
individual other than the author. It is our 
policy to print articles on subjects of in- 
terest to the Armed Forces in order to 
stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all 
of the opinions advanced may be at vari- 
ance with those held by the officers of the 
Association of the U. S. Army and the 
editors of Combat Forces Journal. 
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New regulations ... more AIR Travel! 


Now, no favor- 


ites among carriers! 
Latest Military Reg- 
ulations make “‘sat- 
isfactory service’’ 
the only considera- 
tion. Hence, more 
use of Scheduled 
Airlines ... 


because Air Travel... 


More direct routes, 
5-times-rail speed 

. takes hours, not 
days .. . helps the 
Military get things 
done. 





Reduces man-hours 
of travel 80% or 
more ... gets in- 
dividuals or large 
groups on the job 
fast, refreshed. 


Cuts costs of meals, 
per diem allow- 
ances, stay-overs 
.. saves 4 out of 5 
traveltime Pay 
Dollars. Yet Air 
fares (with meals 
included) are often 


lower than rail- 
pullman! 


saves Manpower saves Money 





Today’s Travel is Air Travel 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for - of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 


m Scheduled Airlines ow vs.. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 





EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 


| | PIONEER AIR LINES 
| | ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| | SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS =| INLAND AIR LINES | SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES | LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES | TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES ; —-MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES | TRANS-TEXAS_ AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES | WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES =| NORTHWEST AIRLINES | WESTERN AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES = | OZARK AIR LINES 1 WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
| PIEDMONT AVIATION | 
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| “Built for us”, 
= . ‘ 
servicemen write. 


And they are right! 


DEPENDABLE LINK WITH HOME 
Every Hallicrafters precision radio— 
like the S-38B shown here—is built 
to give the serviceman the kind of re- 
ception he wants far from home, even 
under difficult conditions. Power 
when you need it... a rugged metal 
case to withstand traveling . . . and 
clear, trouble-free performance. 


Naturally, Hallicrafters 

can build these quali- 

ties into the S-38B, 

because Hallicrafters 

builds more commu- 

nications receivers 

than all other U.S. 

manufacturers combined. The S-38 
gives continuous coverage from the 
beginning of the Standard Broadcast 
Band at 540 kc clear through to 
31,000 ke, including powerful short- 
wave stations in the U.S. and all over 
the world, as well as many govern- 
ment communications frequencies. 
Size only 13 x 7 x 7 inches. Built in 
speaker but also has jacks for head 
phones. 


$-38-B —Regular Price: $49.50. Spe- 
cial Military Prices at PX’s and Ship’s 
Stores, or write Dept. C 


Other precision models from 
$44.50 to $289.50 


East Coast 
cE A ny F 


West Coost 


RAFTERS WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 
RADIO B TELE CHICAGO 24. ILLINOIS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Combat Pay 

All our letters this month are devoted 
to the subject of combat pay for the 
ground combat soldier—Twue Eprrors. 


From Korea 
To the Editors: 

It’s really too bad that our law-makers 
do not raise the pay of our fighting 
doughboys. May God bless their sons 
and may they never face action in Korea. 

Ser. ANGEL M. SALDANA 
24th QM Co, 24th Inf Div 
APO 24, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Who Gets the Pay? 
To the Editors: 

More power and a happy ending to 
your fight for hazardous duty pay for the 
ground combat soldier. Yours is a pow- 
erful voice and will be heard, even if not 
heeded. 

But in this case the voices of the In- 
dians should be heard. I believe this 
could be accomplished by a device rather 
vaguely reminiscent of that of the Ro- 
man, Cato, who ended every speech, re 
gardless of subject matter, with the ex- 
hortation, “Carthage must be destroyed.” 
(And it was, too!) 

On every personal letter, over on the 
left side of the envelope under the re- 
turn address, we should write the follow 
ing: 

One Year of Korea 

Army casualties: 60,000 
Air Force casualties: 600 
But Who Gets Flight Pay? 

Maybe you could whip up a_ better 
slogan or run a contest for the most di- 
rect and eye-catching slogan. 

I do not envision a campaign of mail 
to Congressmen. But in order to be heard 
loud and clear we need, first of all, to talk 
it up among ourselves. I am tired of 
hearing a man say, “It wouldn't do a bit 
of good for me to suggest anything.” In- 
dividuals can do something, and working 
with other individuals can do a whale of 
a lot. We have a just cause to fight for 
and I firmly believe that adoption of my 
idea would take us through the existing 
wall of apathy and get us hazardous duty 
pay based only on relative danger and 
discomfort. 

May. Cuarces L. CRANE 
Dept. of Obsn, TAS 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


Tail-end-to 
To the Editors: 
You have this 
tail-end-to. 
The bunion army isn’t going to get 
anywhere as long the blue-yonder boys, 
the paratroopers and the submariners get 


combat-pay — business 


extra hazards in peacetime. They'd have 
to pay me extra to get me voluntarily to 
fly formation, step out of a plane 700 feet 
up, or duck sixty fathoms under the 
waves in peacetime. 

War, of course, is a different kettle of 
fish, but we're stuck with the peacetime 
precedents. But there is a way 
maybe two ways. 

One is to wipe out all hazard pay at 
the beginning of a shooting war. I can 
hear the screams from here, but there is 
justice to the proposal. It would be bold 
surgery, but it would work. 

The other solution would do credit to 
Einstein and Solomon, fulfilling as it does 
the concepts of relativity and psychology. 
Give everybody hazard pay, and then 
dock them for the time they aren't 
within range of the enemy. Can't you 
just see them eager beavers heading for 
the sound of shot and shell? 


oul— 


Covone. Lecree 
Arlington, Va. 


Make It $1,000,000 
To the Editors: 

Every time I read or hear something 
about the Air Forces’ higher pay for ex- 
tra risk, my whole day is spoiled. For I 
know and every man who has seen ground 
combat knows that the reverse ‘should be 
the case. Most flyers are pretty decent 
fellows and in private will admit that this 
is true, or at least that there should be no 
difference in pay. 

This trend of thought then brings to 
my mind a comparison of decorations for 
heroism per man killed in the Second 
World War given in the various Army 
divisions, Air Forces, Navy, Marine divi- 
sions and Coast Guard (in one of the 
1950 issues of the Infantry Journal). The 
\ir Force decorations were simply ridicu- 
lous. 

Then I think of a short-lived policy in 
Italy of taking front line men on mis- 
sions and putting some Air Forces boys 
on the lines to let each see and appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the other. I be- 
lieve the purpose of this was fo ease the 
hard feeling the line men had for the air. 
It had just the opposite effect. 

There is no question but that the Air 
Force is absolutely necessary and that 
they did and still do an excellent job. 
But that is also true of our steel, ship- 
building, arms, and other industries. 

The only solution that I can see is to 
try to convince Congress and the public. 
Every time I air my views on this subject 
I am asked whether I was in the air or 
ground forces. When I reply “ground,” 
I am answered with a knowing look. So 
I have decided that it is a pretty futile 
job. 

I hope you can correct this situation. 


COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 





TRAPPED 


A year goes by quickly—so quickly that the average man is 
not discouraged to find himself at the end just about where he 
was at the beginning. 


But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he awakes to the startling 
realization that he has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 

The big jobs and big salaries which only yesterday seemed 
possible of accomplishment now appear remote and unobtain- 
able. The future that held great promise no longer exists. 


Look back over your own business career. Have you made 
as much progress as you are capable of making? Are you adding 
to your knowledge of business fundamentals each day? Or are 
you, too, lying back contentedly waiting for the success that 
will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the “trap” can turn to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute with great hope. Over a 
period of thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled the 
ambitions of thousands of men, and has enabled them to turn 
their dreams of success into actual achievements. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


It is one of the fascinating delights of business to see what a 
single year can do in the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance. The Institute works no miracles, but it 
does provide a program so complete and scientific that each 
day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 


That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly titled 
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To the #5,000 Man who wants 
to make *10,000 or more a year 


‘Forging Ahead in Business”. It was written for mature men 
only; men who seek—not a magic formula- -but a sound, real- 
istic approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. 


There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” for the 
simple reason that it is worth only what you make it worth. 
Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. Others have 
found a fortune in its pages. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening to the study 
of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands of exec- 
utives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” today. Fill out 
and return the covpon below; your complimentary copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. CF, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronte 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. OF, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 





You might as well have made your 
offer $1,000,000 because it is just as safe 
as your $1,000. 

Cart. WILLIAM P. ELLERMAYER 
1200 N. Princeton 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Figures 
To the Editors: 

You are, of course, perfectly right in 
saying it is unjust to give the airman and 
submarine man extra pay and not to the 
front line fighters. But I think your fig- 
ures of killed, wounded and missing in 
the article would be more convincing if 
you cited the number of each class un- 
der consideration. Unless you do it leaves 
a loophole — omits percentage killed, 
wounded and missing. 

Cot. Freperick W. ALSTAETTER 
37 East 50th St. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Others Serve Too 


To the Editors: 

For the past few issues you have been 
endeavoring to get a sound argument as 
to why the ground fighting man is not 
entitled to the same recognition as the 
combat airman. I concede that the Army 
fighting man has not been receiving suffi- 
cient recognition for the indubitably 
magnificent job he has been doing in 
Korea, and other places he has been re- 
quired to go. 

It takes than 


more eight 





SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Mini ctricti 





' ion on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by a 
group of retired officers specializes in 
rendering financial assistance to officer 
personnel at the lowest possible rates. 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP 
Home Offic 


Wa 


For Infermation Contact the Office Nearest You 
Augusta, Ga Havelock, N. C. 
Bethesda, Maryland 

( inne ea) Henelulu, T. H. 
Columbus, Ga Leng Beach, Calif. 
Fayetteville, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 








weeks _to . 


master the manipulation of the intricate 
controls of an airplane. It is, therefore, 
perfectly normal for people to be en- 
vious of an airplane pilot. 

The combat soldier plays an extremely 
important part in war. He is definitely 
worthy of recognition and extra pay, 
which should be more forthcoming. But 
in our search for recognition for him 
let’s not fail to recognize that other 
branches are constantly working to keep 
us on the front lines. 

Cp. PETER KANOFF 
Hq. Co. 2d Bn, 30th Inf., 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Share and Share Alike 
To the Editors: 

At the risk of causing you apoplexy I 
shall have a try at that $1,000. You make 
the taxpayer feel an awful heel for not 
giving the footslogger who fights and 
sleeps in the mud some extra pay. But I 
am not so sure. I don’t think you have 
examined the question from all angles. 
Let me say that I served as an infantry- 
man in some rather poor climates and 
terrain in World War II. 

I must refer you to the decision of a 
first-rate military leader—King David. In 
the First Book of Samuel we are told that 
David, while campaigning with the Phil- 
istines for a season, returned to his base 
to find that the Amalekites had raided it 
in his absence, burning the place and 


- carrying off all the women and spoil they 


could manage. David therefore dashed 
off in pursuit with six hundred men. Of 
these he left two hundred who were in 
poor physical condition to guard his bag- 
gage at a river crossing while he pressed 
on with four hundred, overtook the 
Amalekites and destroyed them, and re- 
covered the captives and the spoil. 

He then returned with his 400 men to 
the advance base and awaited the two 
hundred. At this point the four hundred 
combat infantrymen who had done the 
fighting announced that the two hundred 
who had not accompanied them would 
not share in the spoil. 

“Then said David. Ye shall not do so, 
my brethren, with that which the Lord 
hath given us. . . . For who will harken 
unto you in this matter? but as his part 
is that goeth down to the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they 
shall part [share] alike. And so it was 
from that day forward... .” 
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I agree with King David. I think all 
should share alike. I have no quarrel 
with hazardous duty pay. I have drawn 
some, myself, though I will point out to 
our air friends that the Royal Air Force 
seems to produce good pilots without 
paying them a single shilling extra for 
doing what they are supposed to do. 

My view is that all service pay is a re- 
tainer, including flight and hazardous 
duty pay. Most of the time even in war 
the individual is not actually fighting. 
While he is, he is performing the duties 
for which the taxpayer has retained him. 
In extended operations all fighting men 
should get a share of hardship and risk 
of death or injury and periods of relative 
comfort and safety, through rotation. 

Of course, I realize that because it has 
never been done since David's time is not 
an argument against it per se. Still a lot 
of fighting has been done in the last three 
thousand years, and it has never occurred 
to anyone, so far as I know, tho claim 
that a soldier should be paid more while 
he is doing what he is supposed to do— 
fight. 

Cot. Rosert H. WILLIAMS 
Hq, 6th Reserve District 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Inducement Pay 


To the Editors: 

In my opinion, hazardous duty pay can 
never be justified for the four ground 
combat arms, and I might add that I 
also feel it is no longer justified for the 
Air Force. Actually the only people who 
should get hazardous duty pay are para- 
troopers, submariners and, perhaps, mem- 
bers of underwater demolition teams. 

It is incorrect to call it hazardous duty 
pay. Inducement pay is a more descrip- 
lieve the purpose of this was to ease the 
during wartime, is a relative thing—a 
question of degree of hazard. Then why 
is additional pay given? The Air Force 
is the classic example. In the beginning, 
the mere act of flying was considerably 
more dangerous than a lot of other oc- 
cupations, and in order to get men in the 
Air Force it was necessary to offer spe- 
cial inducements, including extra pay. 
This need no longer exists. Today an 
airplane is as safe as an automobile. 

From another point of view, consider 
some of the practical difficulties, such as 
economy and administration of hazard- 
ous duty pay. In Korea now we have 
approximately 250,000 troops. Let us say 
that ten per cent or 25,000 of these troops 
are eligible for the pay at any one time. 
Taking an average amount, $75 per per- 
son, this would require $1,875,000 per 
month or $21,000,000 per year just for 
these 25,000 alone. Again, using another 
criterion, assume that it is decided that 
five divisions averaging 17,000 men apiece 
are considered eligible to receive that $75 
per month. This means that 85,000 peo- 
ple are now eligible at a cost of $6,375,000 
per month or $76,500,000 per year. 
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But this Great “Commie-Spotter” is a 


essna L-19 


Cessna conceived and engineered ... a 


Korean veteran for 9 months . . . now, 
the Army’s great L-19 observation plane 
has a new name! Officially, it’s the 
Cessna “BIRD DOG.” Unofficially, the 
“best light plane the Army’s got’”—safe, 
reliable, a favorite with combat troops 
since its first Korean flight, last March. 


Good reason, too! GI pilots know the 
“BIRD DOG’S” rugged, all-metal con- 
struction means safety and quiet flight 
. .. its 213 horsepower engine and high 


lift flaps permit easy take-off and land- 
ing in spaces just four times the length 
of the plane. Popular, too, is the L-19’s 
all ’round visibility and safety spring 
steel landing gear — its high-frequency 
radios which permit contact with both 
air and ground forces while in flight. 


Line riflemen like the L-19 because it 
provides them with up-to-the-minute 
battle information. It eases their job 
and sometimes, saves their lives. We 
hope you'll remember . . . it’s a Cessna! 


Keep your eyes on the Eyes of the Army, the Cessna “BIRD DOG.” 
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From yet another standpoint, consider 
the case of the professional soldier. If he 
enlists in the infantry, he has in effect 
volunteered for it and its consequences 
in the event of war. By the same token, 
the inductee has the chance, all things 
being equal, to volunteer for any branch 
he wishes and if he remains in the ground 
forces, it then becomes his duty to fight 
if the circumstances demand. Thus, in 
both cases, there is then no justification 
for extra pay 

It has always been considered a_pri- 
mary duty of a citizen to bear arms and 
fight for his nation if and when the need 
should arise. In our own particular case, 
since 1776 this has been one of the most 
honored and revered duties a man could 
perform—to fight, and if necessary die for 





the United States. Hazardous duty pay 
denies this concept completely. 

I do not mean by all of this that the 
ground soldier, and particularly the com- 
bat infantryman, should be denied his 
just and long overdue recognition as the 
one who bears the heaviest burden in any 
war. Not by any means! But there is in- 
tangible reward of which we as a nation, 
with our ever increasing sense of mate- 
rialistic values seem to have lost sight. 
That is a simple pride in ourselves and 
in the ability to complete a difficult job 
in more than a barely satisfactory manner. 


Lt. Epwarp M. Brown, Jr. 
Det #3, 2306-3, ROTC 
University of Akron 
Akron 4, Ohio 
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4 shootin! 


RICAN RIFLEMAN 





Even if it's now part of your job—shooting guns 
has its own special thrill. Millions of Americans in 
both military and civilian life enjoy hunting and 
target shooting. 

Only one big magazine, The AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN—official journal of The National Rifle 
Association, is published exclusively for shooters. 
Each monthly issue has 96 pages devoted entirely 
to firearms and their use. The September issue for 
example included such timely articles as; “A New 
Rifle For NATO", “Aimless Fire”, “The Essence Of 
Wing Shooting”, “Big Game Animals Of North 


Strains & Stresses 
To the Editors: 

A soldier in combat finds little comfort 
in the thought of how much he or any- 
one else earns. As the planes roar over 
on their mission he whispers, “Bless you, 
go give it to them” and not, “You're 
earning more money than I am, but I'm 
going through more hell than you.” He 
know hell isn’t measurable, not in terms 
of a pay scale. Bits of hot steel cannot be 
tempered by silver or gold. 

The flyer or submariner does not re- 
ceive more pay than the infantryman, ar- 
tilleryman, sailor or marine on the basis 
of the risk of life each faces in war. Nerve- 
racking missions of flyers and submariners 
are neither more nor less worthy of prac- 
tical recognition than the merciless ex- 
posure to enemy fire that the ground 
forces soldier and marine constantly face. 
The foot soldier is exposed to enemy fire 
for long intervals. He is subject to the 
physical weariness and mental torture 
that come from living like a hunted ani- 
mal. In spite of this, he can usually make 
some sort of mental adjustment to the 
hell he is in. It is sustained contact with 
the enemy that helps him conquer his 
fear feelings. He learns to live with fear. 

Each soldier receives specialized train- 
ing in preparation for combat needs. The 
training the airman and submariner must 
undergo is more hazardous than that of 
the ground forces soldier. 

Mechanical failure is an ever present 
danger in air and submarine training. A 
faulty mechanism has no respect for hu- 
man life entrusted to it. 

Psychological forces that must be over- 
come in flying and submarine duty are 
justifiable reasons for granting incentive 
pay. Our culture has not progressed to 
the point where “getting one’s feet off 
the ground” or “living underwater” is 
accepted as a secure existence. Scientific 


America", and others equally interesting. progress is ahead of emotional adjustment 

Subscribe to The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN right to these hazards. Steeplejacks are well 
now and begin to enjoy its outstanding and paid for the great risks they take. Deep 
authoritative articles each month. You'll gain a sea divers are highly paid for the mental 
new appreciation of the Ultimate in shooting and mechanical hazards in their work. 
precision plus renewed interest in a typically 
American sport. You also become eligible for 
active membership in the NATIONAL RIFLE ASSO- 
CIATION, offering you additional benefits at no 
extra cost. 


“Sandhogs” and coal miners face similar 
hazards working underground, and_re- 
ceive a type of hazardous duty pay. 

In war, all duty involving contact with 
the enemy is a risk of life. But the psy- 
chological and mechancal failure hazards 
peculiar to aviation and submarine duty 
necessarily carry over and are added to, 
the even greater perils of war that all 
combat forces face. 

It would be a far greater injury if the 
respect the other services now have for 
the “dogface” should ever be lessened. 
Extra pay could not begin to compensate 
for the loss. Perhaps that is what might 
happen if practical recognition, let us 
pitiicii ‘ say, in the form of “Combat $100 bills” 
were to replace the coveted recognition 
of the Combat Infantryman Badge. 

MILTON ROBERTS 
Ex-Infantryman 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

1611 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

OKay NRA— 
| accept your offer. Start sending The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN (including the Septem- 
ber and October bonus issues) and mail me a confirming application for NRA 
membership. 


1 enclose [] $10. for 3 years [[] $7. for 2 years [1] $4. for 1 year. 


City and State 


Bulk Subscription Rates Available to Military Units 
Ordering 10 or More Copies 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


Winter of Complacency? 


Vu bitter winter is setting in. The 
high ground for which the soldiers 
fight is swept by icy winds and flur- 
ries of snow; the deep valleys are fore- 
boding. The bleakness of this second 
winter promises little but dreariness, 
discomfort, perhaps death, to the sol- 
diers of the Eighth Army. 

They fight and suffer for freedom in 
a country and a continent that knows 
no freedom as we know it. But more 
tragically, they fight for a country 
that knows so much freedom that it 
all but forfeits and abandons its re- 
sponsibilities to its fighting men. 

Oh, sure; supplies of winter cloth- 
ing got up into the lines earlier this 
winter. The chow, tiresome as ever, 
is still plentiful and nourishing. The 
medics and the chaplains and special 
services are doing a fine job. The 
commanders from General Ridgway 
down know their stuff, and when 
blood is spilled, staining the snow a 
surprisingly bright red, it is the least 
possible amount of United Nations 
blood and the largest possible amount 
of enemy blood. Trust the Eighth 
Army to see to that. 

Blood! That is the stuff that more 
than anything else typifies the indif- 
ference of the American people. The 
Red Cross and the Army plead with 
the people to give up blood that a 
soldier's life may be saved. But the 
Blood Donor centers are not busy. 
(In Brooklyn, on the day of the first 
play-off game between the Giants and 
the Dodgers, a television set was set 
up in a Red Cross blood donor cen- 
ter and 75 persons showed up there 
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—and $1,000 at the ball game. Many 
bars and grills had more than 75.) 

Blood! A fluid everyone—trich or 
poor—owns and can give (if he is 
normally healthy) at no cost and 
hardly any inconvenience. Yet there 
is not enough blood for Korea. 

Thanks to rotation a sprinkling of 
Korea veterans covers the nation. But 
who knows or cares who they are? 
Their relatives and friends? Of course. 
The Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps? Yes. But that unseeing, un- 
feeling mass, the public? The answer 
is No. 

And what about rotation? Con- 
ceived and executed by the services 
themselves in behalf of the individ- 
uals and at some cost to the combat 
efficiency and integrity of units. But 
what credit is there that the services 
did the humane and decent thing for 
its men who had served and suffered? 
None at all. Instead the services were 
jumped on for “violating the integrity 
of units” by replacing battle-scarred 


soldiers with trained men obtained 
from the only possible source: units 
in training. 

“Things are tough all over,” they 
say on the street corners, in the bro- 
kerage houses, the grocery stores, and 
at football games, farm sales—and in 
the foxholes on Heartbreak Ridge. 
Well, there are degrees of toughness 
and it is time some people woke up 
to that fact. 

A selfless man, General Eisenhower 
once said, is the hope of mankind. 
“It will take their utmost selfless ef- 
forts to prevent the complete loss of 
civilization, or the destruction of life 
itself, which I am completely con- 
vinced is probable if another war 
should come.” 

Where are those selfless men today? 
Not all of them are in Korea, but sim- 
ple evidence proves that more of the 
soldiers in Korea are practicing self- 
lessness than stay-at-home Americans. 

The Eighth Army, pride of all 
American armies, has its own fine 
pride of expert combat. “We can meet 
any attack the foe can deliver,” said 
General Ridgway. It can. It will. 

But when the nation is asked for 
blood to replace what the Eighth 
Army loses, it could readily, easily 
give it. But will it? 


Martial Music for 1951 


Orn: of our editors observed a 
phenomenon the other day that prob- 
ably means something, but he says he 
hasn't the wit to figure out just what 
its significance is. 

He reports that one bright Septem- 
ber morning at 0835 (he is due at the 
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office at 0830; this will bear looking 
into) a blue Air Force bus crossed K 
Street Northwest, here in Washington, 
heading north on Connecticut Ave- 
nue. The bus was loaded with air- 
men, so young that not many stripes 
were visible. No chaplain was aboard, 
either, so far as our observer could see. 

The airmen were singing, apparent- 
ly with pleasure. As the bus ap- 
proached our man recognized the tune 
—and stopped dead, a victim of sud- 
den tachycardia. The tune was not 
Mademoiselle Armentiéres. It 
was not Bless ’em All. It was not even 
Beer Barrel Polka. 
the Beautiful! 

Shades of Cromwell's Roundheads! 
Shades of the Salvation Army! Since 
1926 our man has been associating 
with members of the Armed Forces, 
and he never met anything to equal 
it. Was this incident the precursor of 
a revival of patriotism? Was it an in- 
dication that we are robbing our 
grade schools of their eighth-graders? 
Or could it be that 1951's service man 
likes the fine, old tune and doesn’t 
give even a small damn if he’s not 
acting as expected? 

Several months ago we heard the 


from 


It was America, 


renowned anthropologist, Dr. Mar- 


garet Mead, tell an audience of scien- 
tists that the troop surveys of World 
War II were no longer valid; that 
today’s youngsters are an entirely dif- 
ferent breed. It appears she was so 
right. What are we doing to under- 
stand the young service men of 1951, 
who don’t to be their 


seem fathers’ 


sons? 


Press Conference 


ton first press conference of the new 


Secretary of Defense, Robert Lovett, 
attended by forty-four persons. 
Seventeen of them were correspond- 
ents of U.S. dailies and press associa- 
tions, three represented U.S. broad- 
casting systems (one of the three was 
doubling as a representative of a Cali- 
fornia newspaper), nine represented 
British, French, German and Chinese 
newspapers and press associations, four 


was 


were there for weekly news magazines, 
three for trade publications, three for 
service publications, and one each for 
an aviation house organ, the State De- 
partment, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and Red And_ finally, 
there was Private Warren Adler, rep- 
the Armed Press 


Cross. 


resenting Forces 
Service. 


Mr. Clayton Fritchey, the Depart- 


ment’s Information Chief, introduced 
Mr. Lovett (who needed no introduc- 
tion—the correspondents have been 
talking to him in the Pentagon for a 
year now). Mr. Fritchey explained 
what he called the “ground rules,” 
but what might better be called the 
rules of semicivilized warfare adopted 
to make the machinery of contact be- 
tween the Press and the Government 
function for the benefit of the public. 
Barbarism is only faintly clothed with 
respectability at such functions. 

Mr. Lovett recognized this condi- 
tion in his opening remarks with the 
barbed observation that he might 
have some items for the gentlemen 
that would assist them in earning 
their livelihood or what is occasion- 
ally referred to as a livelihood. We 
should explain right here that we 
can’t make that remark a direct quo- 
tation because one of the ground rules 
is attribution but not direct quotation 
of what the Secretary says unless he 
specifically authorizes it. 

Having dispensed with the prelimi- 
naries, some of which were off the 
record, Mr. Lovett read a statement 
on the so-called, as he called them, 
new weapons with special reference, 


~jt seemed, to Senator McMahon's Sen- 


ate speech of a few days earlier. 

He then announced that Major 
General Charles P. Cabell (spelling 
the name out carefully, emphasizing 
“P for Peter’ and “B as in Baker’) 
would replace Admiral Arthur Davis 
as Director of the Joint Staff on 1 
November. 

He then went into the Red Cross 
blood donor program, explaining the 
military’s interest and making it clear 
that there are not two programs, as 


some people seemed to think, but just 
one—the Red Cross program. 

He then observed that 1953 budget 
planning was getting into what Gen- 
eral Marshall always called the “peri- 
od of decision”’—the time when the 
Department had to decide what forces 
it would need at the end of fiscal ‘53 
(30 June 1953, that is). He knew, he 
said, that the gentlemen listening to 
him were quite aware that the De- 
partment customarily worked back- 
ward on its budget, starting from the 
farthest date and working toward the 
present. 

He then went off the record for a 
bit and came back on to mention that 
he thought the visit of Lieutenant 
General de Lattre de Tassigny of In- 
dochina had been successful. 

That was all the news he had, he 
said. Did the gentlemen have ques- 
tions? 

They did. Some were sensible, giv- 
ing evidence of beforehand thought. 
Others were subtly probing for what 
the Secretary didn’t think they should 
know—or not yet, at least. 

There were questions about the 
budget and then a real nrobing one. 

He had heard, the questioner 
purred, that the Department had put 
out instructions that there was to be 
no great mobilization rush because 
the threat of war this fat] and winter 
had faded. Had the Secretary issued 
these instructions? 

The Secretary said he had heard 
the same story and the very rumor 
had made him dizzy. It was utterly 
groundless. He knew of no facts to 
justify such a story and simply 
couldn’t believe that it would be pru- 
dent for the Government to adjust 
itself to the seasonal aspect of things. 

Industrial production came. urder 
discusion and finally the Secretary 
went off the record to explain the 
problem. 

And so it went. One questioner 
wanted to know if the Secretary was 
planning a trip to Korea. 

Too much housework to do here, 
the Secretary replied. And further- 
more Congress was still in session. By 
the way, what is the dope for the ad- 
journment of Congress? 

Between the 15th and Ist, the gen- 
tlemen told him. 

Fifteenth of what? he asked. 

Of October and the Ist of Novem- 
ber, they replied. 

What did the Secretary think of 
chances of peace in Korea now? The 
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Convair pioneers 
Ist atomic plane! 


= ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 





QUEEN OF BATTLES 


She's the city gutter tough 
Who prefers the going rough 

If there's fight and lust enough 
In the wooing. 

She's the old man and the lad, 
She’s the wise and almost mad, 
She’s whatever's to be had 

In the brewing. 


She’s the weeks of drudging toil 
Blending cogs with sweat and soil, 
Bringing anger to a boil 

With a mission. 

She is discipline that galls, 

Voiced in rude and strident calls, 
Bound by blank and stairless walls 
of commission. 


She’s a war in unit scale 

With ideals grown wan and pale, 
Praying desperately for mail— 
Please remember. 

She’s a hundred yards of ground 
With a worm’s eye view around 

And to hell with where you're bound 
Come September 


She’s confusion on a map 

And a lurking booby +rap; 
She's the chance of dire mishap 
Getting bigger. : 
She's a lonely watch at night 


She's a knot of clammy fear 
Faced with danger real and near, 
But to show it brings a jeer 
From a buddy. 

She’s companionship and hate 
And no place to defecate; 

She is hurry up and wait 

Where it’s muddy. 


She is hunger, dirt and thirst; 
She is boredom at its worst— 
Till a screaming high tree-burst 
Brings reaction. 

She is courage stark and red 
Charging forward as she bled; 
Crying once and falling dead— 
Just subtraction. 


She's a shroud that’s dipped in bldod, 
Torn with bullets, smeared with mud. 
She’s what might be nipped in bud 
By the Reaper. 

She’s a chippy, strumpet, whore, 
Often drunk on lover's gore, 
Hoarding some and spilling more 
‘Cause it’s cheaper. 


She’s disease and rotting feet, 
Freezing cold and boiling heat; 
But she’s never known defeat— 
There’s a reason. 

She’s the arm that slugs and cuts! 





Straining hard with useless sight, 
When the cigarette you light 


Pulls a trigger. 


answer to that one was also off the 
record. 

Fifty minutes after the conference 
began it was over with the gentlemen 
saying, as is the custom: 

“Thank you, Mr, Secretary.” 

And the Secretary replying: Ob- 
liged to you. 


Shrapnel versus Fragments 


W. have just had another letter 


from one of our faithful members, 
taking us to task for using “shrapnel” 
when we actually mean “shell frag- 
ments.” This has been going on for 
many years—our first letter of record 
on this subject appeared in the June 
1945 issue of Infantry Journal, and 
one of our Assistants to the Editor has 
been griping at the Editor and the 
Associate Editor about this for five 
years. 

Our Assistant Editor, a Coast Ar- 
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She's the guy that answered “nuts”! 
She’s the bride of men with guts! 


That's the reason. 


LIEUTENANT Harry M. PREBLE 


tilleryman who has actually seen 16- 
inch seacoast mortars fired, which 
makes him older than somewhat, in- 
sists that saying “shrapnel” when we 
mean “fragments” is worse than call- 
ing a soldier a “boy.” To him, shrap- 
nel is shrapnel, fragments are frag- 
ments, and they mean two very dif- 
ferent things. 

The loftier levels of the JouRNAL 
hierarchy stand on the thought that 
the meaning of shrapnel has changed. 
Just as buxom used to mean obedient, 
and now means “wolf-bait,” shrapnel 
by popular usage has come to mean 
the metal products of a bursting shell, 
and is so understood by the vast ma- 
jority of people. 

The Coast Artilleryman, however, 
insists that it is our duty as a mili- 
tary magazine to correct popular us- 
age and to adhere to military preci- 
sion in the use of the term. The 
upper levels hold out for the idea that 
the JOURNAL cannot stem a change in 


language, and should lead, rather than 
follow, the parade. 

This is one for our readers. Let’s 
have your thoughts. 


Capable Hands 


As the great Allied victories of 
1944-45 crashed and thundered into 
the world’s consciousness, knowing 
soldiers often remarked that the true 
technicians of victory were the un- 
known corps commanders. Theirs 
was the professional competence and 
audacious leadership which translat- 
ed strategy and plans into operations 
that smote the enemy hip and thigh. 
And yet people outside of their own 
professional circles hardly knew they 
existed. 

But that, we are happy to say, is 
changing. Look at the names of the 
soldiers in high command today: J. 
Lawton Collins is Chief of Staff; 
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Matthew B. Ridgway is Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan and United Nations command- 
er in Korea; James A. Van Fleet com- 
mands Eighth Army in Korea; Man- 
ton S. Eddy commands Seventh Army 
in Germany. S. LeRoy Irwin com- 
mands our forces in Austria; Willis 
D. Crittenberger, Edward H. Brooks 
and John R. Hodge command three 
of the six continental U.S. army 
areas: Frank W. Milburn is Inspector 
of Infantry; Raymond S. McLain is 
Army Comptroller; Edward N. Al- 
mond is Commandant of the Army 
War College. 

All of these soldiers were 
commanders in World War II. 

And the division commanders of 
World War IIl—too many of them to 
mention by name—are coming up, 
too. And also the regimental com- 
manders, some of whom received 
their first stars only in recent weeks. 

The public, we suspect, thinks the 
high command is much the same as 
in World War II. The names of 
Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley, Mac- 
Arthur, and Mark Clark are still in 
the headlines. But the work of the 
Army goes on under the competent 
leadership of men who, with the pos- 
sible exception of Collins, Ridgway 
and Van Fleet, are virtually unknown. 
Manton S. Eddy, one of our most ca- 
pable battle leaders, as both Bradley 
and Patton have testified, holds an ex- 
tremely important command in Eu- 
rope today and yet his name means 
less to the public than the name of 
the Giants’ third-string pitcher. And 
his superior, General Thomas T. 
Handy, is, if anything, even less well 
known, because during World War 
II he was performing essential tasks 
of the highest order in the Pentagon 
as Chief of the Operations Division 
and later, Deputy Chief of Staff to 
General Marshall. And there are oth- 
ers: John E. Hull, Charles L. Bolté, 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Maxwell Tay- 
lor, Leroy Lutes, Joseph M. Swing, 
and Stephen J. Chamberlin, to men- 
tion only a few—most of them prac- 
tically unknown to the public. 

It seems to us that the Nation ought 
to get better acquainted with these 
commanders. The fate of the Nation 
is and does lie in their hands. The 
people ought to know how really 
capable those hands are. 


corps 


The Inspectors 


A COUPLE of years ago the then 
President of the Field Artillery As- 
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sociation, Lieutenant General Ray- 
mond S. McLain (now President of 
the Association of the U.S. Army) 
formally suggested to the Army that 
Inspectors of Infantry, Artillery and 
Armor should be established either 
under the Chief of Staff or the Chief 
of Army Field Forces. 

As a result of General McLain’s 
recommendation, Inspectors for the 
three arms were appointed about a 
year ago. Recently we looked into 
their activities and found that in the 
opinion of those who should know, 
chiefly General Clark and his staff, 
and the Inspectors themselves, the de- 
vice is a good one, which has been 
paying off in better trained, equipped 
and led soldiers. 

In a way the term Inspector is a 
misnomer, although no better name 
suggests itself. While the Inspectors 
and their staffs do spend about two- 
thirds of their time inspecting units 
in the field, they have the added jobs 
of recommending changes in equip- 
ment, organization and tactics to Gen- 
eral Clark. In this work they don’t 
take over the missions of the Field 
Forces boards or the service schools, 
but merely act as expert advisers on 
their arms to the Chief of Army Field 
Forces. 

This gives the combat arms some- 
thing they have been missing since 
most of their chiefs were abolished 
back in 1942. The Inspectors are the 
means through which the combat 
arms get high-level representation in 
the councils of Army Field Forces 
and in the office of the Chief of Staff. 
This is a distinct improvement. The 
reform of 1942 which abolished the 
chiefs’ offices and established Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces (now 
Army Field Forces) gave a needed 
and vital shot in the arm to the con- 
cept of combined arms training. But 
it did leave the several arms feeling 
that their own specific interests were 
not always well represented. The In- 
spectors take care of this. 

The Inspectors work with small 
staffs that keep on the go. Their ad- 
ministrative needs are handled by a 
small secretariat. The SOP calls for 
two annual inspections of every out- 
fit in training. But more are com- 
mon. Additional ones are scheduled 
when a unit is alerted for overseas, or 
if deficiencies are noted during a 
regular inspection. 

The Inspectors also direct the ac- 
tivities of inspectors from the techni- 
cal services sections of Army Field 
Forces. If the communications facili- 


ties of an outfit are scheduled for in- 
spection, the Inspectors’ organization 
coordinates the work of the Signal 
Corps inspector. When a division is 
being inspected, technical specialists 
of all the services work under the di- 
rection of the Senior Inspector, thus 
creating an efficiently directed inspec- 
tion team. 

When General Clark went to Ko- 
rea early this year, he took his Inspec- 
tors with him. Out of that visit came 
a number of changes in our training 
programs, changes recommended by 
the Inspectors themselves. 

For example, the Inspector of In- 
fantry recommended that night train- 
ing be emphasized, and now at least 
one-third of the training during the 
sixteen-week basic course is done at 
night, including use of ball ammuni- 
tion. Also, greater emphasis is being 
placed on rifle marksmanship, bayonet 
training, and speed marches. 

The Inspector of Artillery ham- 
mered away at the inadequacies of the 
ammunition allowance for training 
until it was increased. He also made 
a trip to Europe in the spring to study 
foreign artillery and its tactical use. 

The Inspector of Armor was in- 
strumental in the establishment of the 
Tank Combat Training Area at 
Camp Irwin, California, where ar- 
mored units can fire their weapons. 
Before this, armor suffered from the 
lack of adequate firing ranges. He al- 
so was instrumental in speeding up 
the training of certain specialists and 
in improving armored training by in- 
creasing the amount of command and 
staff supervision. 

These are just a few of the accom- 
plishments. of the Inspectors. Per- 
haps one of their greatest contribu- 
tions is to make the Infantry, Artil- 
lery and Armor soldier feel that his 
interests are being represented at the 
top. The feeling that old soldiers had 
for their Chiefs’ offices. 


VT Fuze 


I. WAS a big fat paper that night 
and it’s a wonder we didn’t miss it. 
But way back among the appliance 
and furniture store ads our eye caught 
the headline—Secrecy Kept ‘SupEr- 


WEAPON’ FROM EARLY STAGES OF 
KoreEA War—and we stopped. That's 
one purpose of a headline, so it was 
a good one. The “super-weapon,” we 
discovered, was the proximity or VT 
fuze which has been used by our artil- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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It is the thought and action of Easy 
Company, commanded by Captain 
Reginald B. Desiderio that this narra- 
tive speaks of mainly. What hap- 
pened elsewhere in the TF is high- 
lighted only as it bears on the situa- 
tion of this one unit. That is not to 
suggest that the others did not do as 
well. 


Lieutenant William M. Otomo 
was already on the company objective 
with twelve men when Easy started 
forward. They had gone out as a pa- 
trol 2,000 yards ahead of the main 
body. They had made the journey 
without serious interruption. At one 
point bullets coming from far over on 
the right flank had droned dully past 
them as if almost spent. To the ear 
of Sergeant Jackie A. Lefler it sound- 
ed like the work of a few irregulars 
somewhere far off in the bushes. The 
patrol had not stopped to deploy or 
return fire. 

When the rest of the company 
walked over the same ground it got 
the same treatment, and brushed it 
off just as casually. A few shots from 
the distant ridges. Nobody slackened 
pace or hit the dirt. The company 
moved onto the hill, took over a few 
old diggings left on the crest by some 
prior military occupant, and began to 
round out a perimeter with its own 
entrenching tools. 

Through the chill of the November 
morning, the men had marched 6,000 
yards airline along the road winding 
through the low ridges near the river 
to get to this position. They were still 
relatively fresh and they pitched in 
actively to their spadework. However, 
Master Sergeant James B. Abernathy 
had noted on the march that his men 
with the crew-served weapons had “a 
hell of a time” keeping pace with the 
column, and he had to prod them to 
keep closed up. The worst drag was 
in the mortar section; the ammo load 
wore men down and they had to 
change off. The other unequal bur- 
den was the 57 recoilless gun. 

Initially, the 3d Platoon closed on 
the same peak as the 2d, and spent 
some of its energy in useless digging. 
Word came through too late that Easy 
would outpost all the high ground 
covering the valley forward of TF 
Dolvin’s position. This meant mov- 
ing the 3d Platoon to the outpost line. 

Its new position rested on three 
small peaks almost cone-shaped about 
500 yards beyond the ridge where the 
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company stood guard. Lieutenant J. 
C. Burch looked this outwork over, 
then spread his three squads evenly 
over the crowns of the three peaks, 
except for one machine gun which he 
put on the right-hand cone and a sec- 
ond near the center of the position 
where he took position himself. 

Again the men dug. The group 
with Burch found they had a special 
problem. The top of their cone had 
been sheared off. Earth mounds and 
crude monuments over its surface 
identified it as a Korean graveyard. 
This didn’t make for enthusiastic 
digging. 

By 1730 as the sun went down the 
position was as complete as it ever 
would be. A few riflemen lay prone 
behind the monuments—rock cover— 
but most were in waist-deep pits. 
Through the late afternoon the men 


had strained to see some sign of the 
enemy. They caught only fleeting 
glimpses of a few figures scurrying 
through the underbrush at great dis- 
tance—possibly Korean civilians. 
Burch had no time to look. He was 
intent on getting his squad positions 
linked by telephone but finished wish- 
ing that wire was elastic. What he 
had was too short by fifty yards. 
Darkness came. Then suddenly 
over on the right a machine gun chat- 
tered. The fire was close. The burst 
was a lone one. There were a few 
rifle shots. Fire flicked around the 
top of the right-hand cone. But there 
was no other noise and total silence 
followed. For a few minutes the whole 
thing seemed meaningless. Perhaps a 
false alarm due to nerves unstrung by 
the sudden coming of darkness. Burch 
and the squad amid the gravestones 


Tis narrative portrays a leader in action. But if the example of Cap- 
tain Desiderio is to be appreciated at full value, the character of the 
inner man needs to be known. Captain Desiderio’s widow, Mrs. Patricia 
]. Desiderio, has done this in these revealing words; 

“Dusty quit halfway through high school to enter the Army at the 
age of fifteen and served his first hitch in the field artillery in the 
islands. Then he returned to school and graduated. He was called to 
active duty with the California National Guard in 1941 and commis- 
sioned in 1942 at Fort Benning. 

“He loved variety and chance-taking. He had a fling at the Air Corps 
and with the paratroopers. But his first love was the line infantry. In 
his service with the 70th Division in Europe he won the Silver Star and 
Bronze Star with three clusters. 

“It may seem strange for me to say that he was adored by his men, 
but then he was adored by everyone. He was courageous even about his 
day-to-day obligations. He enjoyed taking over a poor organization be- 
cause he knew that he could more easily put his mark on it and win it 
to his standards. 

“Yet he was a perfectionist in that he would never spare himself. He 
had tremendous energy, and he led by working harder than anyone who 
served under him. His characteristic enthusiasm for work was conta- 
gious to other men, or at least he so felt. 

“His influence as a husband and father was probably much the same 
as that he exerted over his company. When he was busy, one felt it 
necessary to pitch in and work alongside of him. : 

“He was greatly devoted to his duty, but more devoted to his God 
and his family. His interest in the welfare of his men was absolute; he 
lived for them even as he lived for us. Even so, he was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He demanded much, but he demanded fairly and justly. 

“Dusty was extremely reserved and quiet. Because he had formed the 
habit of careful listening, he did little talking. He liked to participate 
with other people, and by hearing them out, he won their confidence. 
This gave him an outward calm which enabled him to control any 
troubled situation. He was a tower of strength to me; when he was 
standing by, I knew that everything would be all right. I imagine he 
had the same effect on men in combat; no matter how tough the situa- 
tion they must have gained confidence from their knowledge that his 
strong spirit would endure. 

“No more modest, unassuming man ever lived. He didn’t worry about 
honors, rank or recognition. These things didn’t move him; he never 
mentioned them. His life’s satisfaction derived from the knowledge 
that the tasks he tried had been well ‘lone. My deepest regttet today is 
that he Jid not live to know how greatly his achievements were recog- 
nized by the nation he-loved. But then, maybe he does know.” 
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wondered about it, though not for 
long. 

But the squad on the right-hand 
cone had been snuffed out—in a twin- 
kling. Private First Class Ackley had 
stepped out of his foxhole and down- 
slope for a moment to relieve himself. 
That was the last thing ever seen of 
him; he vanished without a_ trace. 
Seconds atterward a score of Chinese 
swarmed up over the position. They 
were already manhandling the crew 
before the machine gun opened fire; 
without aim the gunner had contin- 
ued fire until struck him 
down. 


someone 


Burch learned of it when Privates 
First Class Taylor and Fletcher stag- 
gered upslope into the graveyard po- 
sition, dragging Privates First Class 
Melzer and Brinkman, both hard hit 
through the body. Melzer told the 
could catch his 
He said he had last seen Pri- 
vate First Class Mays walking straight 


story as fast as he 


breath. 


into a group of Chinese firing his 
BAR. 


To PHE rearward the ridge where 
the company bivouacked dead 
silent. Burch’s two remaining squads 
had still felt nothing. But even as 
Melzer talked, Burch could hear for- 
eign voices in a sing-song jabber a 
few yards down the slope. His cone 


was 


was thick with tree growth. The noise 
kept on but the could 
nothing. 

That was for twenty 
minutes or so. To Burch it seemed 
much longer. He got on his SCR-300 
to call for mortar and artillery fire 
but he couldn't get through. There 
were seventeen units on the one chan- 
nel, 


men see 


was how it 


Every time he got started some- 
While he was still 
vainly trying, the jabbering stopped 
and his own hill became quiet again. 
Then half a dozen grenades exploded 
all at once among the gravestones. 
The Chinese had crawled to within 
fifteen yards of his foxhole line. 

Easy meanwhile had made one 
move only dimly related to Burch’s 
The Ranger Company was 
holding a hill due eastward of the 


body else cut in. 


situation. 


base of Captain Desiderio’s position 
with its left flank in the air. De- 
siderio’s Ist Platoon was deployed 
among the tanks on the south slope 
of the main hill, and he figured it 
wasn't doing the company much good 
on that ground. So Desiderio sent it 
up to tie in with the Rangers and ex- 
tend to Burch on the left. This hap- 
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pened at the time Burch’s first squad 
was overrun. Master Sergeant William 
O. Cox led the platoon out. But in 
the dark he missed Burch’s right flank 
and kept on northeast still looking 
for it. His directions had been in- 
complete; he had not been told how 
far to go. Soon he was 2,000 yards 
out in enemy country — one platoon 
surrounded by the Chinese Army. 

In this way—with only the best in- 
tentions—Easy Company became dan- 
gerously thinned and overextended 
just as the boom began to fall. It was 
wholly vulnerable; the only question 
left was whether the enemy would col- 
lect the forfeit. Tom Dolvin who com- 
manded the TF defenses hadn’t been 
told about Cox’s move and continued 
on in ignorance, not knowing his 
tanks had been left unpicketed, or 
that the force supposedly covering his 
rear was wandering aimlessly far, far 
out to his front. For that was the 
truth about the Ist Platoon at the mo- 
ment. It was lost and didn’t know how 
to get back. 


Back in the 3d Platoon Burch 
crouched in the shadow of a grave- 
stone as the grenades fell, still work- 
ing with his radio. At the explosion 
he glanced up and realized what had 
given away the position. The land- 
scape was now bathed by a full moon. 
Two of his ROKs had left the shadows 
and were standing clear in its light, 
conspicuous targets. A grenade ex- 
ploded by them and he heard them 
cry out. Then a dozen forms shining 
silver in the moonlight broke from 
the underbrush and came up over the 
rise. Private First Class Navarro met 
them with machine-gun fire but got 
off just one short burst, for they went 
straight for the gun. Navarro and his 
assistant, Private First Class Beverly, 
were shot to death by a Chinese with 
a tommy gun standing directly over 
them. A grenade landed hard against 
Sergeant Hawkins lying in the shadow 
beside Burch. The explosion lifted 
him bodily and blew him across 
Burch with a shattered leg. Private 
First Class Brinkman, already wound- 
ed in the skirmish on the right, was 
struck by a second bullet. Corporal 
Barry, trying to dress his own wound, 
was also shot down. Someone yelled, 
“The BAR’s jammed!” 

These things happened as fast as 
the next second. Burch shook loose 
from Hawkins and jumped to his feet. 
Now he could see 75 to 100 Chinese 
in a wide semicircle so close upon 


him he could have dented any part of 
the line with a well thrown rock. 

He knew his own position was no 
good. From the higher cone on the 
right the Chinese could look right 
into the graveyard. Their fire would 
take him in flank even if he could 
beat back the line closing around his 
front. He shouted the order, “Fall 
back on the company!” and as his sur- 
vivors took off at a run he stood his 
ground. One man, covering their re- 
treat with the fire of his carbine. 

It worked beautifully—fully auto- 
matic as long as he kept on pressing 
the trigger. At less than five yards’ 
range he killed two Chinese who tried 
to take him in a rush. The rest hesi- 
tated just long enough. He turned his 
back and followed his men down the 
path. Had the enemy charged, or run 
to the rear slope and volley-fired at 
the moment, he couldn’t have saved 
a man. 

But they did not fire a shot. The 
Chinese, as if struck by some moon 
madness, sauntered around the burial 
mounds yelling derisively, “Come on 
back GI! Afraid, GI?” over and over. 
They were still chanting it when the 
little party they had driven off passed 
onto the big ridge. 

Burch couldn't get hold of his 3d 
Squad on the leftward cone. The Chi- 
nese hit it just as he quit the middle 
hill. Private First Class Fletcher of 
that squad, crouching in his foxhole, 
was startled to see a man standing 
downslope just ten yards from him. 

In perfect English the man said, 
“I’m an FO.” 

Fletcher asked, “From where?’ 

The man said, “‘How many men you 
got up there?” 

Fletcher yelled, “Who in hell are 
you?” and fired. 

The man ran back into the under- 
brush. Then the attack started and 
rifle and tommy-gun fire blazed from 
out the growth all around. As time 
went on, single skirmishers wriggling 
along the little gullies tried to close 
upon the squad position around the 
crest. 

But the last twenty yards of the 
cone rose sharply, and the defenders 
had a clear view all around it. By 
rolling grenades down the slope and 
interspersing rifle and grenade fire, 
the squad, outnumbered ten to one, 
kept the upper hand. 


Back in the company position, 
Burch called for artillery fire to cover 
his 8rd Squad. For about forty-five 
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minutes a baby barrage was dropped 
in front of the cone by one battery of 
155s. Three rounds went wrong and 
fell within the squad perimeter, but 
by a miracle no one was hurt. The 
effect on the Chinese seemed to be 


thoroughly discouraging. 


About 0200 the squad withdrew, 
dropping back toward the company 
just after the last 155 round had fal- 
len. Sergeant Henry Pertee made the 
decision after weighing his situation. 
So far he had not lost a man. But gre- 
nades were gone, the BAR had run 
dry and some of the MIs were low on 
ammunition. 
left of the 3d Pla- 
toon was redistributed to every point 
where it could reinforce the 2d’s gen- 
eral position. The perimeter sweated 
out the small hours—wondered where 
the next blow would fall—and wheth- 
er the Ist Platoon would ever get back. 

The men on the big hill had 
enough to worry about. But Sergeant 
Cox and his platoon were wading that 
night knee-deep in horseshoes and 
rabbits’ feet. Missing the key ridge 
which the Rangers were holding, they 
moved out fairly wide valley 
(by Korean standards) and just as the 
moon lighted the scene, found them- 
selves in a maze of iced-over paddies. 


What was now 


into a 


Cox heard the sounds of distant fire 
on his right rear, and just in time his 
men, moving in single file, froze back 
into the shadow of a high dike. Along 
the embankments at both ends of the 
dike, moving past his flanks, two col- 
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umns of Chinese headed south. They 
were jabbering excitedly as they went 
on past at a half-run. Boxed in, the 
platoon held its breath, not daring to 
talk, fire or dig. In a few minutes the 
Chinese were out of earshot. 

But it had been too close a thing, 
and Cox knew he had to get out of 
the paddy area as quickly as he could. 
The nearest high ground was a small 
hill several hundred yards still farther 
north. Sergeant First Class Maynard 
K. Bryers suggested that they head for 
it and move into the shadow of its 
base. There they got barely tucked 
in when they saw another column 
come around the hill and strike off 
southward. The silvery sheen of their 
uniforms identified them as enemy. 

It was only after this second force 
had disappeared that Cox raised Desi- 
derio on his radio and told him the 
platoon was in the middle of the Chi- 
nese Army. He described the ground. 
Desiderio told him to march directly 
southward 2,000 yards. He would 
come to a big ridge. The Rangers 
were on it and the platoon was to join 
them. 

So they marched. They got almost 
to the forward slope of the ridge 
which the Ranger Company had been 
holding. But the Chinese had beaten 
them to the target. The Ranger Com- 
pany had been cracked twice, had 
finally met disaster at the close of a 
terrible day. To win objective No. 8, 


they had had to fight for every yard 
of ground in the late afternoon. The 
defenders were part of the tough, un- 
yielding screen the enemy had set to 
contain our own northward advance 
while unloosing their own counter- 
attack along both sides of the Chong- 
chon. If all information along the 
general front had been promptly cor- 
related, this solidifying would have 
been read as a warning that the situa- 
tion had diametrically changed. But 
that did not happen. The hand-to- 
hand fight of the Rangers to carry the 
hill just before dusk was seen only as 
an isolated incident. In the final 
clutch, the enemy dug in along objec- 
tive No. 8 had been beaten down by 
heavy fires from the 77th FA Bat- 
talion. 


Ix the hours while Burch had been 
fighting, the Ranger hill was quiet. At 
2350, Dolvin in his CP got word that 
the Ranger Company was under at- 
tack by a Chinese battalion. One hour 
later came the cheering news that they 
had beaten the Chinese off, though 
Lieutenant Puckett, the commander, 
had been shot through the arm and 
there were other losses. At 0245 the 
brief message came that the-company 
was being enveloped from two sides 
by a greatly superior force. Then 
there was silence. 

Cox’s men, threading their way soft- 


This was the kind of country Easy Company had to 
attack over: rough hills with lots of thick underbrush. 


x 
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ly through enemy country, got their 
first warning of the untoward develop- 
ment on objective No. 8 as they left 
the little valley and began to climb 
the ridge. It came when six rounds of 
155mm HE landed right among them. 
Four men were knocked down by the 
blasts, shaken but otherwise unhurt. 
The Rangers had called for these fires 
along the north slope of their hill, but 
the fires came too late to do any more 
than stun the Ist Platoon, which 
might have helped them had it come 
earlier. 

Since the barrage was breaking be- 
tween Cox’s men and the crest, there 
was nothing to do but sit and uneasily 
wait it out. While they were still sit- 
ting, three Rangers came into their 
lines under Lieutenant Puckett. He 
was now bleeding hard at two places; 
a second bullet had gotten him 
through the chest. Puckett told Cox 
he thought the four of them were the 
only survivors. But he was wrong 
about that that. In all, 22 men man- 
aged to find their way back out of 
80 men and 3 officers. 

Again Cox called Desiderio on his 


300. The Captain told him to rejoin 
the company on the main hill. That 
was easy enough to say. Cox and Bry- 
ers went around giving whispered in- 
structions to the men. Once started, 
they were not to fire a shot or say a 
word. They would move single file, 
stay closed up, and join hands if nec- 
essary going through the dark spots. 
Instead of taking a straight line, they 
would move from one patch of under- 
brush to another, always in the shad- 
ows. If they encountered any Chi 
nese, they would freeze and take no 
action unless ordered to. 

These instructions were observed to 
the letter. At 0430, the Ist Platoon 
got back to the company. Not a man 
had been lost. They had passed Chi- 
nese on the way but had not been 
seen. The discipline could not have 
been better preserved by a band of 
forest-bred Indians. True enough, 
Cox’s men had done no fighting. Even 
so, the control and response by which 
this group of enlisted men got theyn- 
selves out of a desperate situation is 
one of the highlights of Task Force 
Dolvin’s action. 


Tue Chinese drew off before dawn 
from in front of Easy Company. The 
fight over on the right hadn’t stopped 
when the Rangers lost the hill. Dol- 
vin, when he knew the enemy now 
held it, had the artillery concentrate 
fires against the crest with heavy 
shoots of white phosphorus. The ridge 
danced with fire for the rest of the 
night. After daylight the bombers 
came over and in repeated waves 
struck against objective No. 8. Dol- 
vin, worrying about how he would 
win the ridge back, decided tentative- 
ly that he would put Baker of the 35th 
Infantry into the attack. The beaten- 
up remnant of the Ranger Company 
had already been passed back to Di- 
vision. 

As Dolvin saw the situation, things 
were getting pretty tight. The 35th 
had not come up abreast of the TF 
on the west side of the river. He had 
no contact with the 24th Infantry 
along his boundary on the right. 
Looking back over his right shoulder 
he could see an enemy-held ridge in- 
side the 24th’s zone which menaced 
his own rear. His one gate to the 


south was held open by Baker of the 
35th, perched on objective No. 7, a 
small ridge next to the river on Dol- 
vin’s rear. The Chinese had given 


Baker a tussle during the night, at the 
same time plastering Dolvin’s CP with 
mortar and machine-gun fire. In the 
end, Baker had not been badly 
bruised. But the loss of the Ranger 
Company made a hole that couldn’t be 
filled. If Baker was swung over to re- 
take the ridge lost on the right, the 
TF would be sailing into shoal water 
with no anchor. Adding one thing to 
another, Dolvin reluctantly decided 
that unless the 24th came up abreast, 
he was hardly still in business. 

On Easy’s hill the morning was 
promisingly quiet. The company 
breakfasted on cold C rations. It saw 
no enemy. Burch led a party of his 
men out to his position of the night 
before. They retrieved one machine 
gun and one BAR, and came back 
carrying their dead in rifle-blanket 
slings. A few Chinese bodies were 
strewn around the cones but the 
enemy had removed most of his dead. 

In mid-morning a party of Korean 
bearers came up with ammunition. 
The cargo was long on grenades and 
machine-gun boxes. Sergeant Aber- 
nathy, in passing out supply, noted 
that while on the day before men had 
only wanted one grenade, they now 
demanded from three to five. 
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Easy spent the day digging in deep- 
er and trying to free weapons that had 
jammed during the fight. There was 
no general policing of weapons; the 
company had no cleaning materials at 
all. But the company would not fight 
again on this same ground. 


Division had taken quick thought 
of its general situations. Brigadier 
General Vennard Wilson, assistant di- 
vision commander, came up to take 
the forward situation, and the left bat- 
talion of the 24th Infantry, though 
not yet in contact, was put under the 
TF command. Wilson told Dolvin to 
fall back into better defensive ground, 
a movement that would in any case 
put him into better adjustment with 
the support expected to come on his 
right. And when the combined force 
was solid, it would attack again. On 
the new ground, the TF would be just 
north of the ridge held by the 2d 
Battalion, 27th Infantry (minus Easy 
Company) , under Lieutenant Colonel 
Gordon Murch, which was part of the 
division reserve. 

The companies made a staggered 
move back to the new bivouac area, 
which was anchored upon objectives 
6 and 7, two lesser ridges the TF had 
prowled during its advance north. 
Baker of the 35th pulled out first and 
took position just to the west of Hill 
234. Charley of the Engineers set up 
on objective 6. The Reconnaissance 


Company, which had been screening 
the whole river line west of the TF, 
set up a defensive just south of the 
big bend in the Kuryong-gang. Easy 
Company was last. Dolvin had pur- 
posefully assigned it to a reserve po- 
sition in rear of the rest of the fc ce, 
figuring that it was spoiling for a 
night’s sleep. 

These arrangements had been 
worked out during the middle of the 
day, but it was 1630 before Easy got 
word it was to move. The sun had 
already set by the time. it had loaded 
and started off the hill, heading south. 
But Easy’s cheer about the new de- 
velopment was high. There was hot 
chow waiting at the new position. 
The company’s bedrolls had been 
brought up. Some men ate hastily and 
then got into the sack. Nobody 
bothered to dig a foxhole. The ground 
was weak, with the company spread 
on a semicircular perimeter over two 
squat hills. But Desiderio and _ his 
men all took it for granted they were 
so far back there was no danger of 
getting hit. A guard was posted a..d 
the rest of the company turned to for 
a night’s sleep. 

Easy was just well bedded down, 
and the hill had become soundless ex- 
cept for snoring, when the Chinese hit 
again. The men of Easy felt no fire, 


but heard the sounds of battle north 

and south of them. The enemy at- 

tack had closed almost simultaneously 

against the main body of the TF, for- 

ward of the company, and on Murch’s~ 
battalion, along its rear. 

Half an hour past midnight Desi- 
derio got a telephone call from Dol- 
vin. He was to place Easy at the base 
of the hill ready to move within fif- 
teen minutes. Still unscathed, Easy 
loaded on five tanks of Headquarters 
Company, 89th Tank Battalion. The 
armor rolled forward into Dolvin’s 
CP during a lull when not a shot was 
being fired. The men dismounted. 
Dolvin told Desiderio he wanted Easy 
to secure the small, L-shaped hill 
about 150 yards forward of the CP. 
The company advanced to its base 
still without sensing any sign of the 
enemy. It looked like a wild goose 
chase. 

They started the climb in squad 
column, Cox leading with the Ist Pla- 
toon, followed by the 3d, 2d and 4th, 
in that order. Cox had not gone three 
paces up when small-arms and ma- 
chine-gun fire broke all around his 
men. They went flat among the rocks 
and no one was hurt. 

This volley had come from the left. 
The enemy was holding the peak of 
a connecting ridge not more than 200 


Running from one tank to another, Desiderio beat on their armor 
with his rifle. ‘You've got to stay and fight, goddamit,” he cried. 
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yards away. Taking cover behind 
brush, rocks and earth embankments, 
some men began to return the fire. A 
few started to dig in. Still others 
worked their way to the crest, alter- 
nately firing and moving. 

Cox continued his prodding until 
the body of his platoon had moved 
up to the skyline and deployed. Un- 
der cover of their fire, Burch brought 
his men up and over the crest. The 
3d Platoon followed, and with Desi- 
derio directing, the men dug their fire 
positions around the top, facing  to- 
ward the flash of the enemy fire. 

At first Lieutenant Dell G. Evans 
of Weapons Platoon could get no ac- 
curate sensing of the enemy location. 
So he had the mortars carried to the 
hilltop so his men could get a good 
look. Then as the Chinese continued 
to search the crest with fire, he fol- 
lowed their tracers back, and was able 
to see enemy soldiers in silhouette as 
they worked their weapons. 


Tus was it: the Chinese were hold- 
ing a parallel hill linked by a saddle 
to Easy’s own position. Reading from 
left to right, they were 150 to 200 
yards from Easy’s foxhole line. 

After this calculation, Evans led his 


mortars down into the angle of the Lr 


on the far slope of his own hill. He 
had lost no men to fire but was short 
handed because one squad had split 
off the company and missed its way 
when dismounting from the tanks. 
Evans got the mortars going imme- 
diately and shelled the crest where he 
had seen the Chinese machine guns 
firing. 

Meanwhile, Desiderio had quit the 
hill and gone back to the TF CP. The 
five tanks were still there. He told 
Dolvin he had to have them, that the 
armor could climb the hill as easily as 
his own infantry could. Artillery help 
was out of the question; the artillery 
was fighting for its life at its own gun 
positions. Fifteen minutes later Desi- 
derio led the tanks up to his perime- 
ter. They had just topped the rise 
when the first Chinese charge broke 
against the position. 

Sergeant Bryers was on a machine 
gun at the extreme left flank of the 
company. He had watched the section 
of 81s, set up behind Evans's 60s, shell 
some of the intervening low ground 
and the forward slope of the enemy 
hill. It had used a liberal dousing of 
white phosphorus and some of it had 
started a grass fire burning. A sharp 
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wind whipped it up into a strong 
blaze. 

Then Bryers saw about a hundred 
of the enemy rush forward into the 
fire circle and try to stamp out the 
flames with their feet. They scarcely 
paused in so doing. Then this body 
of troops suddenly broke in half. One 
half came charging across the saddle 
on the left. The others dashed for the 
open end of the little valley as if to 
turn Easy’s right flank. 

‘The saddle was bare ground and 
Bryers’s gun mowed them down, along 
with rifle and BAR fire in good vol- 
ume from Burch’s and Cox’s men. 
The Chinese attack on the left fal- 
tered and stopped. Then some men 
could be seen running back, while 
others came forward singly and 
stealthily, crawling by way of the 
slopes of the saddle. 

Simultaneously, the first two tanks 
coming into the perimeter centered 
their .50 fire on the Chinese attacking 
across the valley. Some of them fell 
and others scattered and advanced to 
the slope of Easy’s hill. 

Bugles were now blowing from 
both ends of the Chinese line. In the 
flicker of the dying grass fire, Easy 
could see a steady flow of skirmishers 
working across the intermediate 
ground. 

The armor drew bullets like a mag- 
net. Burch’s platoon, put out on a 
limb the night before, was now spot- 
lighted by being next to the tanks. 
Eight of his men were cut down, four 
of them ROK soldiers. 

As the third tank rolled into the 
3d Platoon’s position it drew mortar 
fire. The tanks were deployed 25 yards 
apart, all facing northward, with rifle- 


men spaced in between them. So 
placed, the armor could use its ar- 
tillery against the enemy base on the 
opposite hill, while the .50 machine 
guns, firing downward, swept the 
gentler slopes of Easy’s own hill, along 
which the Chinese skirmishers were 
trying to press forward. 

They could partly damper the Chi- 
nese bullet fire, but couldn’t do any- 
thing to stop the mortars. They fired 
in salvos, four tubes at a time, and 
altogether some forty rounds landed 
within the perimeter. Evans, at the 
mortar position, was in a sweat be- 
cause no one on the hilltop could 
give him any idea where the enemy 
battery was located. Dolvin’s CP was 
also drawing a heavy share of this fire. 
The enemy fire pattern was consistent- 
ly two salvos of four each, followed by 
a prolonged break, as if they were 
moving the weapons. 

Evans adjusted to the back slope of 
the enemy hill, and kept searching 
vainly until his 90 rounds were gone. 

These were the terms of the fight 
for the next two hours. The Chinese 
kept walking into it, and with the ar- 
mor and all their infantry weapons 
firing, Easy continued killing. 

Finally, from beyond the other hill 
an enemy bugle sounded recall. At 
that moment, by their own account, 
there was no question in the mind of 
any infantryman present but that the 
tanks had saved the position. On the 
left, Bryers had spent six boxes of ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, most of it 
against live targets. The gunners in 
the center and on the right had used 
the same amount. But the five tanks 
together, firing from a superior height, 
had burned up 45 boxes of .50 caliber. 
Out along the saddle and in the val- 
ley the men could see Chinese bodies 
lying in windrows. 


l N the quiet, Easy looked itself over. 
Another fourteen men _ had fallen, 
mostly from mortar wounds, But as a 
partial offset, three unexpected re- 
placements had arrived. Dolvin dur- 
ing this time had been busy building 
a secondary defense line around his 
CP, using all his administrative peo- 
ple except his switchboard operator. 
Returning to his CP, he saw three 
men armed with carbines apparently 
loafing. Dolvin asked, “What are you 
doing?” Their spokesman said, “Noth- 
ime.” .\ 

Dolvin then ordered, “Get up to 
Easy Company’s hill and join the 
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fight.” They took off without a word 
and fought with Burch’s platoon. 
Next morning Dolvin learned that 
the three unknowns were an Air Force 
fighter pilot and two enlisted men, 
who were in the vicinity on official 
business. 

During the lull the wounded were 
taken to the TF CP for first aid and 
Easy looked to its ammunition. Ex- 
cept for MI firers, the company was 
scraping the bottom. But there was a 
plentiful resupply at the CP. Cooks 
and clerks were rounded up and 
served as bearers to get it forward. 

Evans, having spent 90 mortar 
rounds, now called for 400 more and 
got them. He wanted to use it all be- 
fore daybreak, and his tubes and base 
plates would stand up beautifully un- 
der the pounding. But the men not 
quite so well. The battery had no 
night-sighting devices. So the gunners 
had to smoke up two packages of 
cigarettes apiece so they could follow 
the hairline by the glow. Their cough- 
ing grew steadily worse as the night 
wore along. 

Desiderio had 
counter with a 


taken the first en- 
workmanlike calm. 


Much of the time he was with the 
tanks, pointing out targets and help- 
ing to adjust fire, so the tankers could 
make the best use of their protective 


metal. For the rest of it, he was mov- 
ing about among his own men, en- 
couraging the junior leaders and 
checking on the output of his heavy 
weapons. He said little but the men 
felt his presence among them. 

True to proverb, the darkest hour 
came just before dawn. The night 
had been overcast and now the over- 
cast thickened. A ground murk hung 
like a shroud around the fringes of 
the little valley. There was still no 
fire or sound from the other side. But 
under the full cloak of dark a line of 
Chinese grenadiers crept along the 
low ground, and still unperceived, 
crawled up the slope to fifteen yards 
from the foxhole line. There they 
went to earth and lay quiet. And on 
the top of their base hill, four more 
machine guns were readied, now mak- 
ing six in all. 

In an instant this new setting ex- 
ploded. From flank to flank the ma- 
chines guns blazed in unremitting 
fire. The barrage was dead on the 
target, pinning men to their foxholes. 
At the same instant, a shower of ex- 
ploding potato mashers dropped in- 
side the perimeter — the first Signal 
that these skirmishers were right at 
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hand. Some of them were on top of 
the foxholes almost as their grenades 
went off. A few took bullets in the 
back of the head from their own ma- 
chine-gun fire. Others were brained 
by rifle butts. 

Beyond the grenadiers, other Chi- 
nese came on at a charge, some try- 
ing to come by the saddle again, 
others streaming across the little val- 
ley. They moved at a run, firing their 
rifles and burp guns wildly toward 
the hill. 

One team of bazookamen broke 
into the perimeter, got off one round 
and knocked a tread from a tank be- 
fore a BAR man shot them down. 
Cox’s men caught another bazooka 
team crossing the little valley, riddled 
its three members by rifle fire. 


A grenade landed on a tank turret, 
Master Ser-: 


and felled the gunner. 
geant Elmo L. Fuller of Easy jumped 
onto the tank and resumed fire with 


the gun. Minutes later, an American , 


fragmentation grenade, hurled by a 
Chinese, bounced off the tank and ex- 
ploded in air. Private First Class 
Copeland was standing beside the 
tank, in the act of firing his carbine. 
The explosion blew off his arm and 
opened his side, and he died within 
a few minutes. The same bomb hit 
Lieutenant John J. Finnegan in the 
back and jaw. A fragment hit Fuller 
under the chin and lifted him from 
the tank; he fell to earth groggy and 
blinded, like a boxer nailed on the 
button. 

Then a mortar round exploded 
next to the tank on the extreme right, 
scoring heavily. Desiderio went down 
with a shard through his right shoul- 
der. Captain J. C. Bayless, the com- 
pany executive; Sergeant Yurick, in 
charge of communications; Sergeant 
Pelphrey and Corporal Swan; were 
all wounded by the same round. The 
two captains continued in the fight; 
the NCOs were bleeding so hard they 
had to be evacuated to the base of 
the hill. 

In the confusion caused by that one 
blow the enemy found a new opening. 
Perhaps a dozen. Chinese crashed 
through where the Ist and 3d Platoons 
joined flank and made straight for 
the tanks. A few were shot down as 
they ran. Seven flung themselves on the 
hulls and started scrambling up them. 
Cox and his men left their ground a 
moment, came on the run and shot 
them off the tanks with rifle and 
BAR fie. They were so close the 
Chinese fell at their feet. 


It was a lucky break twice over. 
In that brief interlude, six rounds of 
artillery—the only ones fired by the 
Chinese Communist force in its en- 
gagement with Easy—exploded into 
the ground that Cox and his group 
had departed for these few minutes. 
The gun was never located, but it 
sounded like 105mm fire. 


Oo N the left flank the situation was 
in hand. Bryers and his machine gun, 
with half a dozen riflemen supporting 
him, had stopped cold the Chinese 
effort to advance by way of the saddle. 
In the center things were getting a 
little better, though the grenade fight 
had not slacked up at all. Fifteen of 
the men around Burch and Fuller 
were now bleeding from grenade 
shards. Still others had been carried 
out by the stretcher bearers. 

Desiderio, reeling from his wound, 
sensed the weariness of the others. At 
the top of his voice he began calling 
out over the hill what he had been 
saying quietly to his men throughout 
the night: “Hold till daylight and 
you've got it made! Hold till day- 
light and you've got it made!” 

The others picked up the call. They 
could hear the 2d Platoon yelling it 
back again from the far end of the 
line. 

But the 2d’s heavy ordeal was only 
now in the making. At the extreme 
right the hill tapered off into thick 
brush now shrouded in heavy mist. 
There Sergeant Lefler had placed his 
machine gun and BAR. It was a 
blind spot and the enemy soon found 
it, gathering among the scrub pine in 
heavy numbers. They were on top of 
the gun almost before Lefler knew 
it. There was only time for a scatter 
of rifle fire in reply. Then a grenade 
landed on the machine gun, knocked 
it over and killed an ROK soldier 
beside it. Corporal Savage tried to 
fire the BAR, but it went out com- 
pletely. The gun had already fired 
2,000 rounds that night. Savage was 
shot and killed by a bullet. Sergeant 
Delotoba met death a few yards from 
him at the hands of a burp gunner. 
Ten other men were hit by grenades 
and bullets in a few seconds’ time. 
Lefler sized it up that with his two 
guns gone, so was his ground for the 
moment. He yelled to his platoon, 
“Follow me to the back slope!” 

Once again Evans had run his mor- 
tars dry. The Jast of his 400 rounds 
gone in firing against the enemy base, 
he scrambled up to the tank position 
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to see what further help he could get: 
His arrival coincided with the crack- 
ing of Lefler’s position. He could see 
burp guns and rifles firing toward the 
tanks from within the perimeter line. 

The wounded crouching within the 
relative shelter of the armor could see 
and hear They began to cry; 
“The line’s cracked! The position’s 
going! Get the hell out!” The tank- 
ers heard and took alarm. Two of 
the tanks got into motion and started 
to leave the hill. 

Running from one to the other, Desi- 
derio beat on their armor with a rifle 
butt and yelled: “Goddam it, you've 
got to stay and fight! Goddam it, 
we're not quitting!” Otomo joined 
him, alternately beating at the tank 
hulls and cursing. Their dancing 
around the hulls did keep the armor 
tied to its task. 

Then Desiderio turned back to- 
ward his own men, Otomo still with 
him. He lieutenant: 
“They're coming on us now. You take 
one side and I'll take the other, and 
we'll stop them.” 

Those were his last words. As he 
started toward his broken flank, fire 
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it too. 


said to his 


from a burp gun ripped him up the 


side and through the heart. He 
pitched face forward and rolled on 
his side, and raised his hand to his 
wound as he fell. Within a few sec- 
onds he was dead. 

To all who watched at that moment 
it looked as if the cause was gone 
with its Captain. His men had loved 
Desiderio like a brother. To them, he 
had seemed totally without fear. A 
few yards beyond him, Otomo had 
been struck down by a grenade that 
landed against his parka, tearing it to 
shreds and driving splinters into his 
back and arms. The two-man rally 
had died and the enemy still held 
the right flank of the perimeter. 

But Lefler and his men were al- 
ready on their way back. Moving forty 
yards down the back slope, they had 
stopped there to reorganize. Lefler 
got grenades for all hands, and in ten 
minutes they were ready to go again. 
He told them to march straight back 
to the same ground they had left, gre- 
nading as they went. And that was 
what they did. As their grenade wave 
came on, the enemy survivors broke 
and ran for the undergrowth. 


At that moment the pressure ended. 
A few Chinese snipers stayed on in 
the little valley and kept up a desul- 
tory fire for the next half hour. But 
the main force began its withdrawai 
when the 2d Platoon restored its lines. 
The fight had been won in the very 
moment it looked completely lost. 

Evans walked over to where Desi 
derio had fallen and glanced down 
at him. It came to him that he could 
see Desiderio’s features clearly. He 
realized for the first time that the 
morning had come. 

Evans said to himself, “Hold till 
daylight and we've got it made.” 


§ raristics ol this fight may be 
worth mention. 

Of the 60 Easy Company men hit by 
Chinese fire that night, 8 were killed 
in action. 

All nine BARs within the company 
went out in the course of the action. 
One was hit by a bullet. The others 
jammed or otherwise became unwork- 
able because of excessive firing. Even 
so, the men all swore that the BAR 
was the mainstay of their rifle action. 

TF Dolvin had gone into position 
with five days’ basic ammunition sup- 
ply for all weapons. It had used ii 
all in one night’s action, except for 
the rounds meant for the 3.5 bazooka, 
the 57 recoilless and part of the M1 
supply 

Desiderio was awarded the Medal 
of Honor posthumously. 

Easy won a Distinguished Unit Ci- 
tation. 

There was never any chance to eval- 
uate the killing power of the defensive 
weapons by counting the enemy dead. 
Dolvin, who had fought off Chinese 
grenadiers attacking his CP in the last 
strong surge that almost swept Easv 
from its hill, called soon after day- 
light and told Lieutenant Richard D. 
Boyd, the new commander, to march 
the company back the way it had 
come. The men collected their weap- 
ons and their dead and took the road 
out. That afternoon the TF fell back 
toward the division. The enemy stil! 
pursued. ~ 

The long fight with the Chinese 
was only just beginning. 

Amid the company, as it passed the 
CP, was the fighter pilot Dolvin had 
ordered up to Easy’s hill in the crisis 
of the fight. 

He said to Dolvin: “I got my China- 
man. I will return to being an air 
pilot. I've done my share of ground 
combat.” 
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What Difference Does the Insignia Make ? 


A man’s MOS is a better guide in selecting him for a 
given job than the branch insignia he wears on his collar 


Major Kenneth L. Mcintosh 


The stock objection to making a 
single combat branch seems to be that 
no one man can learn all the special- 
ized and complex techniques of the 
several arms as presently organized. 
The last time I heard this argument 
it came rather strangely from an Ar- 
tilleryman who at one time com- 
manded a rifle company before he 
found howitzers more to his liking. 
In the face of the Korean crisis, im- 
plementation of the recent merger of 
the two Artillery branches has been 
postponed because of the training 
problem involved in teaching ex- 
AAA the techniques of FDC and ex- 
FA the intricacies of electronic direc- 
tors. This postponement relieves the 
ex-FA from the necessity of boning 
up long-forgotten physics, but what 
about the ex-AAA people? « They've 
got a ground-support mission for 
their 90s and 120s. Does it matter 
very much whether they learn their 
ground artillery FDC at Bliss or Sill? 

Admitted that no one but the rare 
genius can be trained in all the T/O 
jobs of the several arms must anyone, 
let alone everyone, receive such train- 
ing to merge Infantry, Artillery and 
Armor into a single branch? It is ac- 
tually impossible even to master all 
the jobs of one arm, not to mention 
the various Branch Immaterial billets 
an officer may draw on higher staffs, 
T/D units, or special duty. At risk of 
invoking the collective wrath of Ben- 
ning, Bliss, Knox and Sill, I submit 
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that there is now a horizontal organi- 
tion of specialists superimposed upon 
the traditional vertical organization 
by branch. Branch lines are already 
blurred (except on T/Os and morn- 
ing reports) almost to extinction. 
And, finally, training would be expe- 
dited rather than hindered by adop- 
tion of a composite Infantry-Armor- 
Artillery collar insignia. 

Or perhaps we could follow the Air 
Force and remove the branch identi- 
fication altogether. 

The T/O jobs ot any combat unit 
fall roughly into the following cate- 
gories: 

Administration and Supply. These 
are so obviously Branch Immaterial 
functions that further discussion is 
unnecessary. 

Transport, including vehicle main- 
tenance and march planning. 

Communications. 

Operations, including tactics and 
weapon techniques. 

Miscellaneous functions of a highly 
specialized nature. 

If an officer is competent to per- 
form within the limits of his present 
branch duties falling in any of the 
above groups, except possibly the last 
one, how much more training would 
it take to fit him for the performance 
of similar duties with a unit of an- 
other branch? The answer is, very lit- 
tle, particularly if certain administra- 
tive and technical details now differ- 
ing among the several arms are stand- 
ardized as they well might be. 

The advent of the regimental tank 
company dumped track-laying  ve- 
hicles into the lap of infantry motor 
officers (that is, those who didn’t al- 


ready have them in the shops of 
armored infantry units). So what 
does a motor officer need except a 
new set of TMs to shift from Infantry 
to Artillery to Armor and back again? 
Of course, the Armor motor officer 
has the roughest job—with more ve- 
hicles, more heavy equipment, and 
the problem of keeping up with tac- 
tical movement somewhat faster and 
farther than the Infantry normally 
has to. The Artillery motors job lies 
somewhere between those of Infantry 
and Armor. So the Infantry motor 
officer is a first lieutenant, medium or 
heavy artillery calls for a captain, and 
if Armor doesn’t call for a major (I 
don’t know) some tanker is getting 
rooked. 

And it occurs to me that before the 
motor truck came to stay no one ever 
suggested pinning crossed muskets, 
cannon or sabers on the lapels of the 
regimental veterinary. My own notion 
is that your true motor officer is prob- 
ably a fugitive from the Ordnance 
Corps. If he happens to be a gunner 
(rifleman, tanker) at heart, as some 
say he must be, he is going to be very 
unhappy in anybody's motor shop. 

March planning and execution? 
The Corps of Engineers wrote the 
book. For any given type of unit, the 
motor officer’s TMs, plus the unit 
T/E, will yield all technical data 
necessary to figure permissible road 
speed, column length, required bridge 
capacities, and so on, according to 
Engineer formulas. 

It is not so obvious that branch 
communications officers are inter- 
changeable like motor officers, but 
aren't they? Who is that wire crew 
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looking for, the company commander 
or the forward Message 
center procedure is standard. Cryp- 
tography and authentication of mes- 
sages is standard. What difference 
does it really make to the communi- 
cations officer whether his radio net 
ties the CP to batteries, rifle com- 
panies or tank companies? 


observer? 


The characteristics of the various 
differ. The communications 
officer must have the TMs and T/E 
appropriate to the unit. Artillery nets, 
wire and radio, are normally more 
complex than infantry nets. I suspect 
this fact explains why the Infantry 
battalion communications officers is a 
first lieutenant while the Artillery 
provides a captaincy. I don't know 
what Armor calls for. I do know this, 
having been cursed with both jobs._ 
Artillery communications officers are 
not interchangeable with Artillery 
motor officers without considerable 
agony, lost motion, and additional 
training. Maybe a doughboy or a 
tanker can make such a switch with 
less trouble than I had, but I doubt 
it. (Individual exceptions are granted 
without argument.) 


radios 


Which brings us down to weapons 
and tactics. Weapons first. 


Small arms and machine guns are 
everybody's business; we'll not discuss 
rifle marksmanship. Mortars, guns 
and howitzers? I understand that with 
the adoption of the target grid, FDC 
techniques were standardized for both 
mortars and artillery weapons. In any 
event, in 1945 I saw a good cannon 
company switch from the then current 
Fort Benning methods to Fort Sill 
techniques in the middle of combat 
without missing a round or losing a 
sensing. Armor and, as_ previously 
mentioned, AAA must at times per 
form as field artillery. It seems, then, 
that everyone, regardless of branch, 
must know ground artillery FDC pro- 
cedure. All combat personnel are to 
be trained in adjustment of artillery 
fire regardless of branch. Naturally 
service of the piece differs considera- 
bly as we go from mortars to how- 
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itzers to tank guns to AAA 90s or 
120s. So do the requirements of po- 
sition areas. But if the 105 battery 
commander had best read another 
book before attempting to emplace 
1.2 mortars, he likewise has something 
to learn before you can trust him with 
240s. 

Tank gunnery is not quite Branch 
Immaterial; the AAA can skip it. But 
the infantry regimental tank company 
and the armored (field) artillery had 
better take it to heart. Only the AAA 
are true branch specialists; nobody 
else has to fool with their directors. 
At that, I wonder if the radar officer 
from a division light battalion or an 
observation battalion would have 
much trouble with AAA equipment, 
given a little time to dip into the TM. 

There is no similarity between 
leading a rifle company in the assault 
and commanding a battery firing in 
support of that assault. But what 
happens when the battery comander 
is called out to replace the liaison ofh- 
cer? If he’s had previous experience 
as a forward observer he will already 
know basic infantry tactics pretty 
thoroughly unless he’s a complete 
moron. If he hasn't, he’s in for a 
rough time, and the infantry will get 
rather sorry support until the ex-BC 
has learned (by second-guessing the 
infantry $3 if in no other fashion) 
enough infantry tactics to enable him 
to make a reasonable stab at the S3’s 
job in a pinch. Conversely, the com- 
pany commander not only can, but 
probably will at times, be required to 
act as his own forward observer. 

Also, a good infantry battalion 
S-3 can plan his own supporting fires. 
With a little communications train- 
ing and a few additions to his vocab- 
ulary he can secure these fires from 
the artillery without need of a liaison 
officer (assuming, of course, that he 
can find time to do this in addition 
to his other duties) . 

What it adds up to is simply this. 
Regardless of previous training or 
lack of it, every member of a com- 
bined-arms team who has a tactical 
job on that team will automatically 
absorb the basic tactics and many of 
the techniques of the arms other than 
his own. More than that, even, it is 
only after the tactical people of each 
arm concerned have thoroughly mas- 
tered the fundamentals of the opera- 
tions of all arms concerned that the 
operations of the team can be prop- 
erly planned and executed so as to 
exploit fully the capabilities of all the 


elements of the combined force. The 
infantry commander not well ground- 
ed in artillery will demand the impos- 
sible from his supporting howitzers. 
(I speak from experience, but that’s 
another tale.) The artillery com- 
mander who doesn’t understand in- 
fantry will let the doughboys beat 
their brains out against obstacles 
howitzers could easily flatten. 

And naturally, the corps artillery 
commander doesn’t concern himself 
much with the details of just what B 
Company is apt to run into five hun- 
dred yards beyond the line of depar- 
ture. Except in special situations 
that’s a problem for the division artil- 
lery. But does the regimental S-4 
worry about what's five hundred 
yards ahead of the line of departure? 
He has to know where the combat ele- 
ments are in order to deliver beans 
and bullets to the right places. The 
corps artillery CG has to know where 
the combat elements, meaning in this 
case the infantry lines, are in order to 
establish no-fire lines and plan dis- 
placements of the corps battalions. 
Nobody has to know everything. 


When I say that all tactical per- 
sonnel of a combined arms team must 
be thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of the tactics of all compo- 
nents of the team, I do not mean that 
they must all be interchangeable. To 
the fundamentals, every man must 
add mastery of the finer points of 
techniques peculiar to his special job. 
And this means he will not have time 
to master all the finer points of the 
techniques peculiar to other special- 
ties. The specific military skills any 
one man acquires will depend on the 
accident of his assignment and his in- 
dividual ability. But the present pat- 
tern of specialization seems to have 
developed (granting a few miscella- 
neous exceptions) in complete disre- 
gard of branch organization. 

Take a rifle platoon leader due for 
promotion. Is it any easier to train 
him for the regimental tank company 
than for the command of a battery, 
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or, more logically, than to make him 
into a liaison officer? If you train him 
for the tank cumpany, how much 
longer will it take to fit him into the 
divisional armored battalion? As a 
matter of fact, under the present sys- 
tem he is likely to wind up as head- 
quarters commandant, than which 
there are few jobs in the Army more 
totally unrelated to the job of lead- 
ing a rifle platoon. 

Since we must have specialization 


COMMUMICATions 
OFFICER 


in any case, limited time might best 
be used to train a man (who will in- 
evitably acquire several MOS num- 
bers) in related specialties, for exam- 
ple, tank gunnery, artillery gunnery 
and the mortars 
(thereby qualifying him as a gunnery 
officer for whatever arm may need 
him). This is far more profitable 
than trying to beat into his head such 
unrelated techniques as gunnery and 
communications, which is what we do 
now. 

As an ex-liaison officer, I honestly 
feel that if by accident I 
should, on recall to EAD, be assigned 
as an infantry regimental S3 I could 
learn the job with little more effort, if 
any more, than I expended to qualify 
as a group S3 after five years of bat- 
talion duty exclusively. On the other 
hand, the day I report as executive of 


employment — of 


some 


an artillery observation battalion is 
the day I start counting my hours to 
reclassification. But I have been told 
by several people who should know 
(I don’t) that the job of a flash-and- 
crash exec is so highly specialized that 
during the last war it was invariably 
filled by a lieutenant commander on 
lend-lease from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. I can’t vouch for the 
truth of that, nor can I explain why, 
if that’s correct, we by-passed the En- 
gineers to find qualified surveyors. 
But I’m no surveyor—not that kind. 

But just what practical difference 
do the collar ornaments really make 
right now to anyone except the AGO? 
Isn't MOS number a better guide 
than branch for selecting a man for a 
given job? Just what new training 
problem would merger of the combat 
arms create? 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


(Continued from page 13) 





lery from the time of the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

The story indicated that as a result 
of the trip to Korea of a high-powered, 
expert mission, the bonds of secrecy 
had been thrown off the VT fuze and 
its use was materially increased in 
Korea. We inferred from ,the story 
that the VT fuze was so shrouded in 
secrecy that artillerymen and airmen 
were not aware of its potential. In 
these days of over-classification it may 
surprise even soldiers to learn that 
full information on the VT fuze is 
classified so low that anyone with 
legitimate interest can get full infor- 
mation about it. ’ 

You ought to know that TM 9-1901 
“Artillery Ammunition” which is re- 
stricted, devotes nine pages, including 
tables and two full-color cutaway pic- 
tures to the VT fuze. The Artillery 
School has been instructing artillery- 
men in its use since late in the last 
war and without interruption. So it 
would scarecly seem that information 
on this fuze and its uses was hard to 
come by much less too highly classi- 
fied. 

In the course of preparing an arti- 
cle on Artillery in Korea a couple of 
months ago our artillery editor talked 
with a number of artillerymen who 
had fought during the early days in 
Korea. They all spoke of the VT fuze 
including mentioning certain limita- 
tions on its use. However, the VT 
fuze was and still is being used where 
conditions permit. 

One primary deterrent to its use in 
the early days in Korea was due to 
the enemy's success at infiltrating. 
Many batteries were being overrun, 
their weapons and ammunition lost. 
Obviously, to prevent stocks of VT 
fuze from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, it was highly desirable 
that large available stocks of the fuze 
be issued sparingly to the forward 
artillery units. 

The Air Force asks our artillery not 
to use the VT fuze while they are fly- 
ing close support missions. This is 
because the VT fuze has been known 
to detonate upon close contact with 
aircraft. Maybe IFF is the answer. 

Probably the AP story did as much 


good as harm but it irked us to read 
that our artillerymen aren’t taught to 
use the proximity fuze. It just ain’t so. 


Worthy of His Hire 


Duainc the pay studies that led 
up to the pay act of 1949, Congress 
was told that the average flying ofh- 
cer has a life expectancy of twelve 
years less than the non-flying officer 
and to equalize lifetime pay for both 
groups, flying officers should receive 
flight pay amounting to 62.8 per cent 
of base pay. 

Of course, flying officers do not re- 
ceive that much and never have. Be- 
fore the new pay act went into effect 
flight pay amounted to 50 per cent of 
base and longevity pay. The new pay 
act put flight pay on a sliding scale, 
depending upon rank. General offi- 
cers receive $150 per month; colonels 
$210; lieutenant colonels, $180; ma- 
jors, $150; captains, $120; first lieute- 
nants, $110; and second lieutenants, 
$100. 

We do not know whether the board 
that made the study leading up to ‘the 
62.8 per cent recommendation took 
into account the fact that the average 
flying officer in the Air Force is pro- 
moted much faster than officers of the 
same age and experience in the other 
services. But they should have. For 
obviously the increased income gained 
by being promoted faster amounts to 
considerable over twenty or thirty 
years. 

We freely concede that equality of 
pay and opportunity for promotion 
probably can’t be obtained or main- 
tained. There will always be discrep- 
ancies. But if ambition and interest 
—morale is the word—are to be main- 
tained in all of the services, it is ex- 
tremely important that no one service 
get too many monetary advantages. 

The laborer not only likes to feel 
that he is worthy of his hire but that 
he is getting it. You can’t pay the 
man in the foxhole in Korea enough. 
But by giving him some combat pay, 
you would make him conscious and 
grateful that the people for whom he 
is fighting think he is worthy of his 
hire. 
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Tae key to artillery’s power is its 
ability to mass the fires of many guns 
on a partic ular target at the same 
time. The Fire Direction Center as 
the guiding genius of such fire sup- 
port, functioned very well during 
World War IL but there has been 
room for improvement in operational 
methods. 

Any artilleryman who has spent 
much time around an FDC knows how 
quickly it can become a three-ring cir- 
cus, especially when multiple mis- 
sions are being fired. Actually it isn’t 
as complicated as it looks, but there 
has been a real need for some way to 
cut down on the loss of time, multi- 
plicity of commands, probability of 
error and repetitious conversation 
which constitute the major weak- 
nesses in our present FDC technique. 

Happily, we are well on the way to 
a material reduction in these prob- 
lems. The principal solution is em- 
bodied in an idea for a combination 
Graphic Firing Table and Range- 
Deflection fan developed by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Salvo Rizza while on duty 
with the Department of Gunnery of 
the Artillery School. The “Rizza 
Fan” as it has come to be known, has 
been undergoing tests for sometime 
now, both at the School and in Korea. 
The results have been most favorable 
and with certain modifications it ap- 
pears that we may soon have an ac- 
ceptable new fan based on Rizza’s 
original model. 

With the aforementioned 
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FDC 


weaknesses in mind, Rizza set to work 
with three main objectives in mind: 
(1) to eliminate indirect and repeti- 
tious procedures, (2) to speed up the 
processing of fire missions, and (3) to 
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Application of GFT setting. 


FIGURE 2. 
Diagonal line on sliding window is eleva- 
tion gauge line drawn in by chart operator. 


reduce the number of personnel re- 
quired to operate the FDC. The at- 
tainment of these objectives certainly 
increases efficiency, reduces training 
time and tightens up the FDC organ- 
ization. The GFT (Graphic Firing 
Table) Fan was the answer which he 
found. 

On the opposite page, the “Rizza 
Fan” is shown as it is used on the 
firing chart. Basically, it consists of 
four parts: (1) a detachable deflec- 
tion arc; (2) a base; (3) rectangular 
firing table inserts; and (4) a sliding 
window. 

Deflection Arc. The deflection arc 
is an arc of 1,100 mils divided in the 
same manner as the arc of the conven- 
tional range deflection fan. The length 
of the arc and its use with only one 
side of the base, eliminate the neces- 
sity for the present two deflection des- 
ignations for each mil graduation, 
which have been the source of error 
and loss of speed. The error caused 
by changing sides with the present fan 
has been eliminated since only one 
side of the base is used against the 
target needle. To eliminate parallax, 
the graduations on the scale are placed 
on the side of the arc touching the 
chart. 

The Base. The base contains the 
vertex for the arc, the range scale 
(1/25,000 yards), the 100/R scale, 
and a cutout rectangular portion into 
which is fitted the firing table data 
inyert. The range scale originates at 
the vertex. Range scale graduations 
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ever, the report indicates a 
significant change in the num- 
ber of errors: 

The greatest change was ob- 
served in the elimination of the 
possibility of the 500 error in 
reading the present range de- 
flection fan. In addition, the 
reading of the elevation directly 
from the GFT fan was found to 
reduce the number of errors re- 
sulting from the transposition of 
numbers in reading the range 
or by the computer in setting it 
off on his GFT. It is believed 
that the new GFT fan signifi- 
cantly reduces the possibility of 
making errors in both deflection 
and elevation. 








FIGURE 3. 


Suggested FDC communications plan. 


BD-71 


SWBD can be used in lieu of console but is not as convenient. 


are on the left side of the base for 
ranges from 0 to 12,400 yards (105 
how.). Scale graduations are to the 
closest 50 yards permitting a reading 
to the closest 10 yards by interpola- 
tion. On the right edge of the base is 
a 100/R scale based on the function 
M 1.019 W/R. 

Rectangular Inserts. These inserts 
contain the elevation, time and drift 
scales for various charges. One rectan- 
gular piece contains data for charges 
6 and 1 on one side and data for 
charges 7 and 3 on the other side. The 
other insert contains data for charges 
t and 5 on opposite sides. The line 
on each insert is so placed and gradu 
ated that when the insert is fitted into 
the base, firing table data can be read 
under the hairline of the slides. (The 
graduations on this line representing 
time and drift, 
structed directly opposite correspond 
ing firing table ranges). 

Sliding Window. The sliding win- 
dow moves up and down the base 
similar to the window on a slide rule. 
The cloverleaf shape with its beveled 
edges permits easy seating of the nee- 
dle opposite the hairline. The GFT 
setting is made on the window by 


elevation, were con 


drawing a line from the chart range 
(or needle) through the adjusted 
elevation, or through the adjusted 
time for an adjusted time gauge line. 
See Figure 2. 

To achieve simplicity and to keep 
the fan easy to read, it was considered 
best not to include data for deter- 
rnination of site. The 100/R scale can 
be used to determine rough VCO data 
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for a will-adjust mission or where 
there is no complementary site. 

One-Man Operation. Except for the 
determination of site, the “Rizza Fan” 
enables one man to determine direct- 
ly the firing data. This is a primary 
feature which leads into many advan- 
tages such as faster and more accurate 
determination of data and elimina- 
tion of much of the conversation and 
repetition that exists in present meth- 
ods. Consequently this speeds up fir- 
ing commands to the firing batteries. 
A battalion four-volley adjustment can 
be fired with the “Rizza Fan” using 
250 fewer words than under the pres- 
ent method. 

Tests of the “Rizza Fan” by units 
in Korea have been quite favorable. 
One Corps Artillery commander re- 
ports as follows on the results of test 
ing the fan in some ol his outfits: 

A definite saving of time 
noted in all units. It is considered 
that this saving will exceed 50 per 
cent and that the average time re- 
quired for a well-trained FDC to 
translate a correction into fire com- 
mands should not exceed 15 seconds 
in the case of single battery mis- 
sions. Furthermore, it is considered 
that similar time saving will be ef- 
fected in the case of battalion mis- 


Was 


sions. 


W: H respect to the accuracy of 


massing fires, the report goes on to 
say that while there are some defi- 
nite possibilities in this direction, 
no great difference was noted. How- 


One further point brought out 
by the report concerns the ease ol 
supervision and the reduced number 
of personnel to operate the FDC. In 
this connection, Rizza has some con- 
crete recommendations as to the 
T/OXE and communications set-up 
for the FDC using his GFT fan. 

He would not cut out any person- 
nel from the present T/O but because 
of the reduced number of personnel 
required to operate the FDC, it would 
now be possible to function efficiently 
on around-the-clock operations with 
FDC teams to relieve each other. The 
Fire Direction team only, would con- 
sist of the $3, chart operator, vertical 
control operator, and recorder. 

The communications set-up would 
be as at present except that a direct 
line from each battery terminates in 
a small switching console or in a 
rotary switch. These switching cen- 
trals will permit many different com- 
binations for telephone communica- 
tions, e.g., (1) direct communication 
from each member of the fire-direc- 
tion center to a battery, (2) confer- 
ence call with any combination of fire- 
direction center members, and any 
combination of batteries. (Figure 3.) 
The equipment above involves one 
additional head and chest set plus the 
switching central. A switchboard can 
be used in place of either switching 
central but it is not convenient and 
it is much more difficult to manipu- 
late. 

For the normal “Will Adjust” or 
“Fire for Effect’ mission, the $3 
places himself, all members of the fire- 
direction center team, and all bat- 
teries on a conference call. This per- 
mits all parties to communicate; for 
transmitting, individuals of the fire- 
direction center will use the head and 
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chest set toggle switch. 

For multiple missions, the $3 flips 
the switches in the proper positions 
to give direct communication from 
the chart operator to a battery, from 
the VCO (Vertical Control Opera- 
tor) to one of the other batteries, and 
from the recorder to the remaining 
battery. 

FDC Technique. The fundamentals 
of FDC operation and the objectives 
of the fire-direction center remain un- 
changed. Each member of the fire- 
direction center is equipped with a 
firing chart and a GFT fan. 

The normal “Will Adjust” or “Fire 
for Effect” mission requires coordi- 
nated action by all members of the 
FDC. Generally, $3 gives necessary 
elements of the S3 fire order direct- 
ly to the batteries, e.g. “Bn B, Ch 
5, Fz Ti, 2 volleys”; the chart op- 
erator determines and gives directly 
the Df, Ti, and El; the VCO gives 
site after chart operator has given 
deflection; and the recorder records 
and repeats any element that may 
be necessary. The individual duties 
as listed below are applicable par- 
ticularly to a normal battalion 
“Will Adjust” or “Fire for Effect” 
mission using this technique. 

In the multiple mission organiza- 
tion and communication system, 
the work of the FDC is particularly 
decentralized. Here, the recorder,, 
the chart operator, the VCO each 
with the S-3, performs the func- 
tions of a complete fire-direction 
center team. Contrary to first-hand 
impression, this does not present 
any problem because massing is not 
intended; for this reason, site can 
be determined very roughly with- 
out the necessity for a VCO. Elimi- 
nation of certain non-essential re- 
cording also greatly simplifies the 
recording function. 

Duties of FDC members in a nor- 
mal “Will Adjust” or “Fire for Ef- 
fect” mission would be as follows: 

a. © 


ing console. 


Operates the switch- 


(2) Gives necessary elements of 
the S3 fire order directly to the 
batteries that are to fire, e.g., “Bn 
Baker, Charge 5, Fuze Ti, 2 vol- 
leys.” The battery executives will 
interpret these data to give the ini- 
tial elements of the fire commands. 
S-3 follows this order with range 
spread, time of opening fire and 
concentration number (given to 
FDC, not firing batteries) . 

(3) Gives method of fire immedi- 
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ately after the observer requests fire 
for effect, i.e., “Bn 2 volleys.” This is 
done before the chart operator gives 
his ‘commands. 

Chart Operator. (1) Maintains a 
chart in same manner as present 
HCO. 

(2) Determines directly and gives 
deflection, time, and elevation to each 
battery. In a battalion mission, gives 
all commands down to and including 
deflection to non-adjusting batteries. 
Coordinates his commands to adjust- 
ing battery so that the VCO can give 
the site at the proper time. Use of 
quadrant elevation necessitates VCO's 
combining site with elevation and 








FIGURE 4. Present standardized aluminum 
range deflection protractor which may be 
adapted into a Rizza Fan. 


giving the battery a quadrant. 

(3) Applies range spread ordered 
by S-3 just before fire for effect. 

(4) Strips Df Corr from deflection 
before replotting concentration, then 
gives the recorder data for replot (de- 
flection and range). (Df Corr is car- 
ried on the firing table data insert.) 

Recorder. (1) Maintains a chart for 
availability in case of multiple mis- 
sions. 

(2) Using a new form, records all 
transmissions from the observer, the 
S-3 order to batteries, the data to ad- 
justing battery in a will adjust mis- 
sion, and to all batteries in fire for 
effect. Also keeps an ammunition rec- 

ord, concentration number, etc. 

VCO. (1) Maintains a chart. 
(2) Includes 20/R and 25/R in site 
for time fire and VT fuze missions. 

(3) Determines and gives site for 
all batteries, coordinating his com- 
mands with the chart operator. 

Gives quadrant when this is neces- 

sary. 

(4) Announces altitude to chart 
operator and recorder for replot- 
ting concentrations. 


Tir Department of Gunnery at 
Sill is enthusiastic about Rizza’s 
idea. However, as the result 
of tests at Sill and in Korea there 
are certain modifications which 
they desire to incorporate into the 
GFT Fan to give it maximum effec- 
The hand-made models 
that have been produced for test- 
ing purposes have had some bugs 
in them. It is contemplated that 
the model to be finally adopted will 
be of metallic construction so that 
greater durability and accuracy can 
be obtained. Furthermore, it is be- 
lieved that the design of future 


new 


tiveness. 


models will conform more closely 
to the recently standardized alumi- 
num range deflection protractor. 
(Figure 4). With this protractor, 
the deflection arc is located toward 
the lower portion of the range arm 
which is believed to be a more suit- 
able arrangement especially for 
long-range artillery. 

Due to the revisions now being 
worked out, “Rizza Fans” are not 
available at this time either through 


purchase or issue. When an accept- 
able model has been completed it is 
expected that purchase will be pos- 
sible through the Book Department 
at Fort Sill, pending any action to- 
ward standardizing the item for 
regular issue. 
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TIME FOR AN ATOMIC ARMY ? 


Heralds bring tidings of the coming revolution in our w 


H ISTORY may date the introduction of atomic 
weapons into the Army's weapons system from the 
this winter at Frenchmen’s Flat, Nevada, 
where some 5,000 soldiers are to be indoctrinated 
and trained. The announcement of the coming 
participation of soldiers in the tests naturally 
wasn’t explicity detailed so the extent of their par- 
ticipation isn’t known. But statements by high 
officials in recent weeks suggest that the time is 
nearing when the Army, Navy and Air Force can 
begin to use atomic explosivg ically. 

The startling impact of its of Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon, Chai oint Coni- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, don Dean, 
Chairman of the Atomic fommission, 
caused the time element in the Coming transition 
to be almost Probably, the time will be 
in years before the transition can be 
made, even if the scientists and engineers know 
liow to make the weapons right now. Generai 
Bradley is reported to have told a Senate com 
mittee that mass use of atomic weapons on the 
battlefield is at least four to six years away. And 
Mr. Robert Lovett, the Secretary of Defense, was 
quick to point out that Senator McMahon in his 
speech calling for an atomic army, navy and air 
force wasn’t arguing that we should cut down on 

so-called conventional weapons. 

nsition to a new weapons sys- 

tem ¢ or later, Senator McMahon's 
speech y any judgment. Here for the 
ial in a position to know what 

he is talking about stated that the time was near- 
ing when the revolution in military weapons could 
become an accomplished fact. Whether his judg- 
ment is sound of just what this means to armies, 


tests 


lost. 
measured 


navies and air forces as we know them is unim- 
portant. What is important is the announcement 
that atomic weapons, other than the big bomb, 
are practical. 

Here are pertinent paragraphs from Senator 
McMahon's important statement. 


Baw here to report to the Senate and to the 
Amezican people that the atomic bottlenecks are 


yurpose is to deter an aggressor, which 

rather have at the same price—a tank 

nic bomb? If your purpose it to avert 

Ww ile you wage peace, which would you 
choose—an everyday howitzer or an atomic artil- 
lery piece? If you were Stalin plotting an aggres- 
sive attack, which would you most fear—a plane 
loaded with TNT or a plane loaded with atomic 
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ns system 


gy dictates that 
rer—real deter- 
ic of economics 
the new and 
nurse we will 
less of their 
first. 


we concentra on real 
ring power. The simple ari 
equally dictates that we em 
cheap TNT—atomic TNT. 
want conventional weapons 
high cost. But first things mus 
t about the 
bone and 
ome excess 
we make 
jc weapon 


I therefore propose that we 
business of building up our 
muscle and cutting away what w 
military fat. Specifically, I prope 
our best and cheapest weapon—th 
—the real backbone of our peace 

I propose an atomic army and 
and an atomic air force—in place 
tional defenses we now maintain t 
fifty or sixty billion dollars a year. 


te navy 
conven- 
une of 


Hen: is what I mean by an atomic 

foot soldiers armed with rifles and mor 
equipped to fire an atomic shell wh 
enemy masses his troops. Fewer mortars 
short-range guided missiles with atomic 
Fewer flame-throwers and more radiolog 
fare. I have in mind air-ground teamwo 
light planes capable of hurling atomic 
at enemy troops, supply dumps, and tran 
tion choke points. 

And here is my conception of an atomic 
nuclear-powered submarines almost unlimit 
range; nuclear-powered aircraft carriers cap 
of launching planes which carry the atomic b 
on both strategic and tactical missions; ship-ba 
atomic artillery; ship-based guided missiles w 
atomic warheads; atomic mines; and target-seeki 
torpedoes which deliver atomic explosives. 

An atomic air force, for its part, will seek ou 
and destroy with atomic weapons, the enemy’s in- 
dustrial sinews of war. It will fire missiles with 
atomic payloads. It will deliver the hydrogen 
bomb when that most terrible of weapons is 
achieved. .. . 

We must have atomic weapons to use in the 
heights of the sky and the depths of the sea—we 
must have them to use above the ground, on the 
ground, and below the ground... . 

In all logic and common sense, an atomic army 
and an atomic navy and an atomic air force ought 
to mean fewer men under arms. They ought to 
mean a major reduction in the tens of billions we 
would otherwise spend upon stacks and stacks of 
conventional armaments. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 


In this day of scientific and industrial progress is not our field 


artillery somewhat primitive? Why not have U.S. science and 


production help bring it up to date? ORO is a starting point. 


Americans claim to have the 
best field artillery in the world. This is 
a fair boast in many ways. Our field 
artillery (or just “artillery” from here 
on) firmly believes its only purposes 
are to kill the enemy and to help in- 
fantry and armor do the same. The 
U.S. Army has completely shed the 
mystic doctrine that artillery exists by 
divine right of Mars. The American 
artilleryman’s zeal to support the in- 
fantry is a bulwark of our Army. 

Yes, the guiding philosophy of our 
artillery leaves little to be desired. We 
have good weapons, too. We believe 
our field guns and howitzers are as 
good as anyone's and better than most. 
Our vehicles and ammunition rank 
high among those of other armies. No 
other army has fire control equipment 
to match ours. And the field artillery 
communications system is the envy of 
the rest of our own army as well as of 
foreigners. 

All this would be impressive if the 
picture were not out of focus. There 
is evidence that field artillery the 
world over has fallen behind the ma- 
chine age, to say nothing of the atomic 
age. The question arises, “Cannot the 
greatest scientific-industrial power on 
earth do better than horse-drawn ar- 


Colonel T. O. Tee 


tillery, slightly improved?” A given 
American artillery battery or bat- 
talion can probably outshoot its 
counterpart in any other army. But, 
the ability to shoot is only part of the 
issue. We face a contest where the 
edge our artillery may enjoy in pro- 
fessional excellence could be wholly 
blunted by inferiority in numbers. It 
is not enough for American artillery 
to be faster and more flexible than 
our enemy when, as is now the case, 


his infantry, artillery, and armor can 
smother us by sheer mass. To answer 
this challenge we must develop more 
fire power per artilleryman. 

Lest this assertion be misconstrued 
as a slight to the exemplary perform- 
ance of U.S. artillery in Korea, let us 
start with a high tribute to the gun. 
ners who have so often saved the day 
for our forces in that sorry land. The 
point is that more artillery firepower 
would have been so much better. 
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l AM not suggesting a radical depar- 
ture from the generally accepted pro- 
portion of artillery to infantry. Our 
war experiences, our schools, and the 
responsible officials in Washington 
have established sound ratios of 
strength among the combat arms. 
Still, every fighting man would wel- 
come more artillery than is in the 
offing. What’ better defensive weapon 
could we have if war comes to western 
Europe? The new emphasis on using 
antiaircraft guns, tanks, and infantry 
field pieces as secondary artillery is 
all to the good, but is it enough? Even 
when tactical air forces are available 
in strength—and the West lacks this 
advantage—there is never enough ar- 
tillery. 

We cannot conjure up more artil- 
lery by magic, but perhaps we can use 
something that looks like magic to 
most of us. Artillery needs the help 
of American science and industry. 
The Nation's industrial and scientific 
genius is reported to be already bent 
on developing artillery that will fire 
vuided missiles. Whenever these new 
weapons become practical and plenti- 
ful, major progress can be marked up 
to increasing destructive power — 


which is the object of artillery. But, ~ 


even if guided missiles are soon added 
to our arsenal, it will be many years 
before conventional artillery finds a 
replacement. Guided missiles, as now 
envisaged, will not supplant the close- 
support fires of light and medium 
field artillery—the fires that are so in- 
tegral to the infantry-armor-tactical 
air battle. With due regard for all 
the old weapons in existence and all 
the new weapons in prospec t, the re- 
ality of war in the visible future de 
mands the development of more ar- 
tillery fire power now. 

There is nothing wrong with out 
present artillery except that it ought 
to be a better killer. At a time when 
its progress should be prodigal, artil- 
lery has come to a standstill. There 
has been no appreciable advance in 
field artillery weapons since the turn 
of the century, and there will be none 
unless the Army gets help. We have 
improved on earlier French and Ger- 
man guns and howitzers but have pro- 
duced nothing outstandingly new (ex 
cept the VT proximity fuze, and that 
is credited to the Navy). 

One even detects a reluctance to 
look twice at possibilities. For in 
stance, artillery rockets are an eco- 
nomical and easy way to get more fire- 
power, despite their relative inaccura- 
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cy. But we have cautiously debated 
the value of rocket artillery although 
the “backward” Russians have nu- 
merous rocket battalions. This is no 
special plea for rockets, but there is 
no denying they pack a wallop, and 
do it fairly simply. 

A strong case could be made to 
show that in many ways we have not 
kept artillery abreast of scientific and 
industrial development. That is not 
a capricious assertion but the con- 
sidered opinion of many experienced 
American artillerymen who know 
their business as technicians as well as 
tacticians. The question is not one of 
failure. Within limitations of budget, 
national sentiment, and military 
know-how, American artillery, ord- 
nance, and signal experts have given 
us their best, and a fine job, too. As 
far as artillery goes, we no doubt have 
the world’s best in quality. But the 
odds we face call for an artillery that 
is not merely enjoying a somewhat 
narrow, academic excellence, but one 
that is vastly superior in killing power 
to our adversary’s. Now that the United 
States has begun to strengthen itself 
in earnest, there should be both 
money and opportunity to turn a 
larger share of our scientific and pro- 
ductive talent to increasing the fire 
power of artillery. 


Waar phases of artillery could 


be helped by science and industry? I 
should say nearly everything that can 
be classed as “hardware’’—the materi- 
al means to move, communicate, and 
shoot. We certainly should be able to 
get some help for our old-fashioned 
artillery from men who have pro- 
duced the B-36, the atomic bomb, tele- 
vision, and the mechanical brain. 
Their knowledge, know-how, and pa- 
triotism are there for the asking. It 
will always fall to the soldier to train 
and lead in battle, but he cannot be 
expected to provide the wherewithal 
to fight. In the nature of things, the 
Army has probably gone as far as it 
can toward producing more powerful 
artillery. Surely false pride does not 
hold back our search for help. , Let 
him who wants the Army to work 
single-handed compare fifty years’ 
progress of the automobile with the 
snail’s pace of artillery for six cen- 
turies. 

Now, taking for granted that im- 
provement is needed, exactly how 
should we go about it? My first 
thought was to turn the matter over 


to the lowest industrial bidder and 
have him bring artillery up to date 
just as he might make a better mouse- 
trap or TV set. But the problem con- 
tains too many variables for that sim- 
ple a solution. We must start at the 
bottom. 

First, the problem must be identi- 
fied, then analyzed. This is a task in 
the military-scientific realm, and _be- 
yond the ken of industry alone. Only 
as such an examination is made can 
an optimum answer be found, or even 
sought. So, before we let any contracts 
we should be sure we know what we 
want. 

Luckily, we do not have to start 
from scratch. The growing interde- 
pendence of the military and scientific 
elements of our national security gives 
us a clear opening. The various re- 
search and development boards, the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, 
the Army Field Forces boards that 
have grown to eminence in recent 
years have blended many parts of sci- 
entific and military knowledge toward 
the provision of better military weap- 
ons. 

Among these, none are more im- 
portant than the agencies which re- 
search and analyze the problems 
scientifically before steel is poured. 
There is in the Department of the 
Army the Operations Research Office, 
known as ORO. (See “Trial by 
Combat,” an article on ORO in 
the May Comsat Forces JOURNAL.) 
1 would say this is where the quest 
should begin for modernizing our ar- 
tillery. Hand in hand with Army tac- 
tical and technical experts, every basic 
aspect of increasing destructive power 
and efficiency should be laid bare by 
a scientific team. 


Tx kind of investigation I have in 
mind might well start with the tar- 
gets. What does artillery want to hit? 
ORO could study the many different 
kinds of targets and by actual count, 
from records and from Korean experi- 
ence, determine how frequently each 
arises and its relative importance, as 
well as its size, brackets of range, and 
so on. 

Next, What is needed for maxi- 
mum destruction of ,these different 
targets? 

Then, finally, what kind of weap- 
ons, shells, crews, instruments, car- 
riers, and so on, are needed for the 
job? 

Perhaps at this point those making 
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the study could then turn to an ex- 
amination of what artillery we have 
now—to determine whether to start 
fresh, what to do in the interim period 
until the new types are available, and 
lastly, what can be salvaged from the 
old material and old methods without 
hampering the development of the 
new and more efficient materiel and 
methods. 

This is precisely the kind of job 
ORO is supposed to tackle, and no 
doubt they are already working on it 
to some extent. Similarly, the devel- 
opment agencies within the Army un- 
questionably have given considerable 
attention to it. The understandable 
secrecy enshrouding all projects under 
research and development makes it 
difficult to be too definite in stating a 
case like this. 

But assuming that the modernizing 
of artillery is indeed the subject of 
attention by the research and devel- 
opment agencies, then the point is 
still well taken that we should accel- 
erate the efforts. The present need 
for greater firepower prohibits a 
leisurely and long-range program. 
The task needs highest priority now. 
With due regard to what may already 
be under way in this line, more effort 
appears to be warranted. There is 
every reason to believe that the 
Army's own military and technical ex- 
perts, its research and development 
agencies, certain universities and in- 
dustrial research plants, can, with 
ORO as the catalyst, find an answer 
in an amazingly short time. 

I have deliberately avoided being 
specific because the contention ought 
to be self-evident. It is no military 
secret that the artilleryman can look 
in vain over many years for any im- 
portant gain in his arm's effectiveness. 
Minor improvements, plenty of them, 
but nothing substantial. Artillery 
progress has been pretty well ignored 
in the rush for bigger and_ better 
A-bombs and improvements in the 
Navy and the Air Force. 

To carry the point a little farther, 
it would not be surprising if more 
money and effort have gone into 
changing the officers’ efficiency report 
systems since World War IJ than into 
the development of field artillery. It 
would be enlightening to compare the 
money spent in developing new com- 
bat rations with that developed to im- 
proved fuze-setting or automatic-load- 
ing devices for artillery. And how 
would research effort since 1945, on 
dress, semi-dress, and field uniforms, 
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look against the energies devoted to 
increasing the effectiveness of, say, 
artillery antipersonnel ammunition? 
How many more dollars and people 
have we put into Troop Information 
and Education than into developing 
an automatic fire-control system that 
would speed up firing, require less 
men, and simplify training? Not that 
other things deserve less attention, but 
whot could possibly matter more to 
the Army than firepower? In an army, 
first things really should come first. 


A SPECIFIC area where science 
could point to improvement of artil- 
lery’s effectiveness is in the fire direc- 
tion system. Undoubtedly this is the 
world’s finest human and manual 
method—from observer to fire direc- 
tion center to guns—of delivering ac- 
curate artillery fire. But the months 
of careful training of artillery observ- 
ers, fire direction personnel, and gun 
crews imposed by the present method 
is a large obstacle to having a decisive 
amount of artillery ready in time to 
win. And even the best-trained artil- 
lerymen have an endless fight against 
the human errors that creep into the 
system. The coast and antiaircraft ar- 
tillery have had for years mechanical 
and electrical machines that observe 
moving targets, plot their three- 
dimensional courses, figure firing data, 
and fire the guns. So has the U.S. 
Navy. Then why has the field artil- 
lery nothing like this? Nobody has 
given a good answer. 

If an operations research project 
were undertaken to solve this specific 
fire direction problem, a practical so- 
lution that could be turned over to 
industry for production should 
emerge very shortly, maybe in a few 
months. The Army's own antiaircraft 
direction-finders, computers, and gun- 
directors are already there as a start- 
ing point. Given similar field artillery 
apparatus, the Army should be able 
to save men and training time, thus 
increasing the amount and effective- 
ness of artillery that could be made 
available. Unless artillery does turn 
more to electrical devices as man- 
power-savers, it may fail in battle to 
meet the demands on its firepower. 

We could cite many examples of 
needed improvements, but they are of 
no moment unless they change our 
perspective. The status quo of artil- 
lery, or any other arm, must be able 
to justify itself. Unless we soldiers 
take immediate advantage of the 


dynamic capacity of our scientific in- 
dustrial plant we shall indeed be vul- 
nerable to criticism. We must desire 
intensely to better our battle-power. 

The artillery is a most fertile re- 
gion for making the most of modern 
developments. Let us have the right 
men look carefully at our cannon and 
rockets; our ammunition; motor ve- 
hicles; fire control and _ direction 
methods and apparatus; communica- 
tions equipment; and air transporta- 
tion. Are these, in their present form, 
fitting for the artillery of the greatest 
nation on earth? Can we not, by call- 
ing on the science and industry that 
are a national pride, do better by our- 
selves in meeting the clear and present 
danger? 

In singling out field artillery as de- 
serving to be “modernized” I am 
guilty of being influenced by my own 
limited experi¢énce and knowledge. I 
am neither inclined nor qualified to 
reject, say, the artillery’s present aim- 
ing circles, high-explosive shell, 214- 
ton truck, or 105mm _ howitzer. Far 
be it from any one man to say on his 
own authority, “That is obsolete, try 
this.” But I believe there are those 
who could readily offer us great im- 
provements. I am convinced by what 
the Army’s leaders have said and what 
science and industry have so far done 
about modern weapons and equip- 
ment, that the Army is willing to take 
a serious fling at modernizing its ar- 
tillery. 


I; American arms, with our allies, 
are to check or repel further aggres- 
sion, we must get more firepower per 


man and dollar than our present 
weapons and equipment can produce. 

Some might call it looking for an 
easy out or the Buck Rogers illusion. 
I call it hard-headed, American com- 
mon sense to say to our civilian scien- 
tists, researchers, development and 
production experts: “Our artillery 
weapons and equipment are good, 
damned good, but we want you to tell 
us how we can increase our firepower 
and decrease our manpower effort. 
We believe certain areas are ripe for 
improvement, and we 
help.” 

The field artillery and the Army 
have much to gain and nothing to 
lose by striving to be more modern. 
Failure to have the best possible could 
mean defeat for our nation. ORO is 
at our disposal and industry is stand- 
ing by. What are we waiting for? 
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A Soldier’s Guide 


Colonel C. V. Clifton, Jr. 


Wir more than 900 U.S. Army 
officers now assigned directly to inter- 
national military tasks, a new type of 
military occupation is now in the 
cards for many officers of all branches. 
Some 200 are assigned to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). And over 700 to the foreign 
military aid program. These are or- 
ganized in Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Groups (MAAG) in sixteen coun- 
tries, and it now looks as if still more 
countries will be added to the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program (MDAP) 
in the year to come. 

The evolution of NATO and the 
establishment of the military assist- 





<€ The work of NATO’s standing group 
is the job of three deputies, stationed in 
Washington. Here they pose with G I 








NATO Member Nations 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Iceland 
Portugal 
Italy 


Norway 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
France 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 


At the Ottawa conference in Sep- 
tember, it was decided to invite 
Greece and Turkey to join NATO. 
At present, negotiations are going 
on between NATO and Greece and 
Turkey with a view to their being 
included when all member nations 
and Greece and Turkey ratify the 
agreement. U.S. ratification will 
have to be put before Congress be- 
cause it includes an amendment to 
the Treaty. 








Bradley. Air Chief Marshal Sir William 
Elliot, representing the United Kingdom 
is on General Bradley's right. On his lett 
are Lieutenant General Paul Ely of France, 
and Vice Admiral Jerauld Wright, USN, 
U.S. deputy. (Photo by Dave Peskin for 
Parade magazine.) 





ance program created these new jobs 
with their new requirements. It began 
in 1948 when the specter of Soviet 
imperialism creeping across the face 
of Europe made it plain that a strong 
military coalition was needed. So 
twelve free nations banded together 
in 1949 in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which generally covers 
the area shown in the accompanying 
map. 

The basic concept of the Treaty is 
the principle that armed attack on 
any one or more of the signatories 
will be regarded as an attack on all 





Cotonet C. V. Cuirton, JRr., Artillery, is 
an occasional contributor to this maga- 
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General Omar N. Bradley. 
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of them. The attack would call for 
the individual or collective action, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, that 
each party deemed necessary to re- 
store and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area. 

In the year ahead the Treaty’s mili- 
tary plan will become an even greater 
part of our military activity. 

This alliance, with its commitment 
to aid other nations, was a departure 
from traditional American foreign 
policy in peacetime. During the time 
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it was being drawn up, military sup- 
port for it came from the U. S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General Omar N. 
Bradley, when he was Army Chief of 
Staff, chose the occasion of Army Day, 
1949, to speak out in favor of the 
Treaty. 

Militarily, [he said] the North At 
lantic Pact may become just as impor- 
tant to American security as possession 
of the atomic bomb. Not only does it 
unite free nations whose common in- 
terests and common frontiers are im- 
perilled by aggression but it frees us 
and our partners from the fear that a 
nation which would bravely resist 
aggression might find itself fighting 
friendless and alone. 


Tue Treaty was ratified in August 
1949, and there was an organizational 
meeting in Washington in October 
where a Defense Committee was ap- 
pointed. It met, and in turn set up a 
Military Committee consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of each nation. As an 
executive group and steering group 
for the Military Committee, the 
“Standing Group” consisting of the 
United States, United Kingdom and 
France was made responsible for co- 
ordination and integration of defense 
plans. The permanent headquarters 
of the Standing Group (and the secre- 
tariat for the Group, the Military 
Committee and the Defense Commit- 
tee) are all in the Pentagon. General 
Bradley was appointed U.S. member 
of the Military Committee, and the 
Standing Group. 

Since the Standing Group has to 
work continuously, and meets several 
times a week, most of the work is 
done by deputies. The first U. S. 
deputy was Lieutenant General Willis 
D. Crittenberger, who was succeeded 
by Vice Admiral Jerauld Wright. The 
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How Officers Are Assigned to NATO and MAAG 


HEN an ofhcer is needed by either NATO or one of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups they send in a statement of the qualifications 
to have. 
indicate assignment of an ofhcer from a certain technical service or combat 
arm, and the request is turned over to the proper career management 
branch which nominates an ofhcer by name and furnishes a brief report 


For example, if a MAAG wants a lieutenant colonel supply officer who 
can speak fluent French, career management hunts up a man with these 
His record is studied not only for his 
professional competence but for evidence that he will be psychologically 
geared to get along with nationals of the nation to which he will be assigned. 
Obviously, a most competent specialist would be of little value if assigned 
to a country which he dislikes and whose nationals he outspokenly detests. 

Sometimes a requirement comes in for an officer to replace an officer 
who has completed his tour of duty and is being relieved. 
it is necessary to search the records and determine what the retiring ofhcer 
did and base the requirements on that record. 

NATO usually states what background experience they want a certain 
General staff experience, for example, or logistical planning, 
research and development, or, perhaps, experience comparable to service 
Army Field Forces. 

Quit often SHAPE will request an officer by name to fill a position for 


In most cases the qualifications 


In such cases 


If he is available he'll probably get 








present UK representative is Air Chief 
Marshal Sir William Elliot. Lieu- 
tenant General Paul Ely (France) is 
deputy for General of the Army for 
Air, Francois Lecheres. 


The Treaty, with its clear prin- 
ciples and firm intentions, was a big 
step toward security, but most of the 
Treaty nations lacked armaments. 
Some of the nations had been almost 
devastated by the war, and were mili- 
tarily weak. Others, like the UK and 
the U. S., had demobilized at the end 
of World War II, so all in all, the 
Treaty members lacked strong mili- 
tary organizations. The armaments 
that would give real meaning to the 


collective security pact were needed. 
In 1949, $1,314,010,000 was voted 
for the military aid program by our 
Congress; in 1950, $1,222,500,000; and 
currently the military aid program is 
being combined with economic aid in 


the new over-all foreign aid program, 
which totals $7,483,400,000 in the 
Senate version of the present bill. The 
Treaty and the aid program are close- 
ly related, not only from necessity, 
but dollarwise. Eighty-five per cent 
of the 1950 1951 military aid 
funds went to the member nations of 
NATO. In the bill currently before 
Congress, 81 per cent is still allotted 
to the Treaty nations. It is the com- 
bined program of the North Atlantic 
Treaty build-up _ of 


military forces, and the military aid 
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and 


planning and 


program in which the free nations 
rest their hope for peace and security. 

Primarily to meet the needs of 
NATO, but also to continue Greek 
and Turkish military aid, Congress 
passed the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program in late 1949. MDAP_ pro- 
vides our allies with military equip- 
ment, technical and training assist- 
ance, and in some instances, the tools 
and materials to rebuild their arma- 
ment industries. Congress put one 
string on the money. It permitted 
expenditures up to $100 million to 
begin immediately, but before more 
could be spent, the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government had to de- 
velop a strategic concept for the in- 
tegrated defense of the North Atlan- 
tic area in the light of principles of 
help and mutual aid embodied in 
Article 3 of the Treaty. 

Congress had learned in the Mar- 
shall Plan that if the money were 
available before the basic agreements 
were reached, a lot of time might be 
lost. This called for a hurry-up meet- 
ing of the Military Committee and 
the Defense Committee in Paris in 
December 1949. The strategic con- 
cept. was formed, and stated in part 
as follows: 

1. The attainment of the objectives 
of the North Atlantic Treaty requires 
the integration by the parties of the 
Treaty of those political, economic, 
and_ psychological, as well as purely 
military means, which are essential to 


the defense of the North Atlantic area. 
Of particular significance is the re- 
quirement that the objectives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty be accomplished 
in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The parties to the Atlantic 
Treaty have declared: 

They are determined to safeguard 

the freedom, common heritage, and 

civilization of their peoples, founded 
on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and 

well-being in the North Atlantic 

area. 

They are resolved to unite their ef- 

forts for collective defense and for 

the preservation of peace and se- 
curity. 

2. For the purpose of, first, prevent- 
ing war, and, second, insuring in the 
event of war the effective application 
of the military and industrial strength 
of the Treaty nations in a common 
defense the military means available to 
the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty must be effectively coordinated. 


* * * 


Tis was a beginning but it didn’t 
have the form of specific defense 
plans. At the next meeting at The 
Hague in April 1950, it was more 
specifically stated as the “balanced 
collective forces” idea. This concept 
was defined by General Bradley in 
“U.S. Military Policy: 1950” (Com- 
BAT ForcEs JOURNAL, October 1950) : 

The varying geographical locations 
of these countries give them different 
opportunities and duties. They are 
pledged to give aid to one another 
against any aggression. And they have 
agreed that the defense of the North 
Atlantic area shall be effected on the 
principle of “balanced collective 
forces.” I regard that principle as a 
great international military concept 
and absolutely essential. 

It involves treating the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as a pool 
of forces. It is wasteful and impossible 
for each country to provide all the air 
force and all the sea force and all the 
land force that it might need if it were 
fighting by itself against an aggression 
upon Western Europe. The principle 
contends that each country contribute 
to the common defense those forces— 
air, sea and land—which its geographi- 
cal situation, or its industrial capacity, 
or its resources and manpower make 
specially appropriate. These individ- 
ual contributions would be rounded 
into a collective balanced whole; and 
thus the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization would have a_ military 
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strength which the present overlapping 
efforts of its could never 
reach. 


members 


This was probably the biggest mili- 
tary step ever taken in peacetime by 
nations seeking to avoid war, and to 
prepare their defenses. 


Nato now had to implement its 
intent with plans and power. It was 
immediately apparent that a defense 
on the Rhine would leave 
NATO members in “no man’s land,” 


some 


so a forward strategy designgd to plan 
our defenses as far to the east as pos- 
[Then NATO 
began the search for ways and means 
to increase its strength. 


sible was agreed upon. 


The forward 
strategy took in a new geographical 
area—Germany. Treaty planners were 
looking toward the day that Germany 
—at least West Germany—would no 
longer be an occupied territory, but a 


free nation. Practical military men 
saw that Germany could and should 
participate in her own defense. But 
age-old prejudices and fears came into 
play. France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Denmark and Nor- 
way didn’t want a rearmed German 
nation menacing their security. The 
question of German participation 
reached no agreement at the NATO 
meeting in Washington in October 
1950. But in subsequent meetings in 
London and Brussels two months 
later, it was tentatively agreed that 
the Germans would be invited to par- 
ticipate, so long as there was no re- 
vival of the German General Staff and 
that German units be no larger than 
regimental combat teams. Since then, 
the problem of German participation 


The twelve NATO countries are listed by name on this map. 


has been restudied and will be one of 
the major items to be discussed in 
Rome. 

The European nations knew that 
paper plans, and regional planning 
groups, were not sufficient unto the 
task. A planning, training, and work- 
ing headquarters with an active com- 
mander who could take over in case 
of attack was needed. The Europeans 
unanimously agreed that they wanted 
an American, and on 19 December 
1950 President Truman appointed 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to do the job. General Ike 
made a quick tour of the NATO 
countries, and returned to the U. S. 
to report to a joint session of Con- 
gress, and to the people, in January 
of this year. On | April he announced 
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the establishment of Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe, and 
under his enthusiastic leadership, 
SHAPE took shape. 

In November, at Rome, General 
Eisenhower will be invited to present 
his first report to the Military Com- 
mittee and to the NATO Council. 
It will be his first formal opportunity 
to tell the twelve nations what he still 
needs if he is to do the job in time. 

The phrase “in time” is critical. It 
expresses the urgency that marks all 
of the military planning and work of 
today. No one knows what “in time” 
will actually mean—whether it will 
be years, months, or weeks. But the 
basic philosophy is this: Get the mini- 
mum forces organized, trained, and 
equipped; get the necessary reserves 
organized, trained, and equipped; tie 
them to a “forward strategy” that will 
save Europe, and perhaps the day 
will never come that they have to 
fight. 

This philosophy leads to the corol- 
lary idea: that the forces organized, 
trained and equipped must be large 
enough to do the job, and yet of a 
size that can be maintained for as 
many years as the threat endures. 

There are some specific problems 
which still confront the NATO 
planners and General Eisenhower. 
Early in the planning, estimates were 
made of the number of divisions, air 
groups, ships, and necessary logistical 
bases, which would be required to de- 
fend Western Europe. As it was 
pointed out again and again in the 
meetings, many of the nations could 
not meet these requirements without 
some help. The Marshall Plan had 
put many of them on their feet eco- 
nomically, but the test question today 
is: “How much rearmament can this 
newly established economy produce?” 

The military aid program will 
probably meet immediate require- 
ments. But it is a plain conclusion 
that the United States cannot alone 
support the NATO structure and a 
certain part of each nation’s income 
must be turned to rearmament. The 
economic impact of this is now under 
study by a committee of twelve known 
as the “twelve apostles,” which was 
organized at Ottawa in September. 
Mr. Averell Harriman is the United 
States representative. 

The economic impact of rearma- 
ment is not the only stubborn prob- 
lem. Ahead of the economic problem 
was the simple military problem of 
the creation of forces—air, land and 
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sea—for the security of the NATO 
area. For more than a year the forces 
that can be provided have not 
equalled the estimate of forces needed. 
When the estimate of forces needed 
was made each nation was asked to 
give its own estimate of what it could 
do in the line of rearmament and re- 
establishment of a military force, on a 
time schedule reaching several years 
into the future. The total of these 
twelve estimates did not equal the 
most conservative estimates of the de- 
fense requirements of Europe. Thus 
a gap was created between what was 
needed and what was planned. 

To date, no new method of closing 
the gap has been devised. If addi- 
tional forces are to be raised—and 
they must be raised—then additional 
means of closing the gap must be 
found. This entire problem will have 
top priority at Rome. 

Another tough problem is the com- 
mand structure. As the chart shows, 
the three original regional planning 
groups in Europe have been replaced 
by SHAPE. Although the plans in- 
volving the establishment of the 
North Atlantic Command, known as 
SACLANT, have been agreed upon, 
no. commander has yet been ap- 
pointed, and that matter is somewhat 
in abeyance. The Canadian-United 
States Regional Planning Group has 
remained unchanged. Both nations 
have been working on their joint de- 
fenses for many years and no com- 
mand set-up was required. 

But the entire question of General 
Eisenhower's southern flank, includ- 
ing the creation of a Mediterranean 
Command, is still in doubt. Because 
of the close relationship between 
France and her North Africa colonies, 
France should have a large part to 
play in the “shuttle navy” in the 
Western Mediterranean. U. S. and 
British interests in the Mediterranean 
hardly exceed the tremendous inter- 
ests of the Mediterranean countries, 
including Italy. Greece and Turkey 
have been invited to join the Treaty 
and they will have a very definite part 
in any command set-up for the Medi- 
terranean or Middle East area. At 
the moment, General Eisenhower has 
established a command in Southern 
Europe which is headed by Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, with headquarters 
in Naples. But this command is part 
of SHAPE and does not meet the re- 
quirements of an organized defense of 
the entire Mediterranean area, in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey. The 


command problem of NATO, with 
special emphasis on the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East, will also 
have top priority at Rome. 

There 1s one other important prob- 
lem to be settled. General Eisen- 
hower’s minimum estimate consists of 
the establishment and modernization 
of at least fifty new airbases. In addi- 
tion, there are the barracks for the 
garrisoning of additional forces. 
There are the supply depots for the 
facilities to support these forces. There 
is a tremendous communications prob- 
lem in connection with air defense 
and the operation of an all-around 
defense of Western Europe. All of 
these projects will cost money. War- 
time facilities are out of date. When 
the additional cost of “infrastructure,” 
so essential to the defense of Europe, 
is added to the mounting bill for the 
minimum essential forces, the task is 
overwhelming. 

Such questions arise as to which 
nations will be charged for building 
the airfields and facilities. Even 
though they are to be on the conti- 
nent of Europe, they will be for the 
collective use of all nations’ forces. 
Though this construction can be con- 
sidered capital improvement for the 
nations in which they are located, 
tha. nation should not be required to 
pay all of the bill. The “infrastruc- 
ture” problem has been further com- 
plicated by national taxation laws 
and import duties. 

In Ottawa, a firm beginning was 
made on this problem. The cost of 
a few airfields and some of the signal 
communications that must be estab- 
lished immediately was apportioned 
among the twelve countries. It was 
made very clear that this cost for- 
mula would not necessarily apply in 
future problems, but General Eisen- 
hower’s base constructions and signals 
net is under way. In Rome, “infra- 
structure” will be another top priority 
problem. The solution is as complex 
and disjointed as the word itself. 

This brief glance at NATO and 
MDAP does not begin to cover the 
various activities under the North 
Atlantic Treaty or the military aid 
program. But it does give some of 
the highlights into the current mili- 
tary problems which confront the 
more than 900 officers assigned to this 
activity and gives a rather clear pic- 
ture of why career management selec- 
tion of officers to fill these tasks is not 
an easy one. 
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SOUTHERN PINES 


SOUTHERN P 


Colonel H. H. Jordan 


A once-over-lightly review of the 1951 maneuvers 


E. ERCISE Southern Pine was not a 
free wheeling “two-sided” maneuver 
but a “controlled” exercise using an 
Aggressor Force as a training aid. The 
U. S. units were required to employ 
certain formations, tactics and tech- 
niques and to conform to the maneu- 
ver concept. The umpires’ job was to 
make the actions and movements of 
the troops realistic and logical, similar 
to what they would be on the battle- 
field. 

Briefly, the purpose was to train 
Army and Air Force units in large 
scale offensive and defensive opera- 
tions. Emphasis was placed on night 
operations, close tactical air support, 
airborne operations, staff planning 
and operations to include the joint 
staff level, logistical support to in- 
clude air supply, rail, motor and air 
movements, and, finally, joint doc- 
trine, tactics and techniques. 

Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, 
Commanding General, Third Army, 
was the maneuver director. 

Major participating units included 
VII Corps; 28th, 43rd and 82nd Dt- 
visions; 301st Logistical Command; 
Ninth Air Force (TAC) a provisional 





Cotonet H. H. Jorpan, Infantry, was as- 
sistant chief of staff, ]3, for the Maneu- 
ver Director of Exercise Southern Pine. 
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Troop Carrier Command; 3d Ar- 
mored Cavalry Regiment (Light) ; 
511th RCT, 11th Airborne Division; 
XV Corps Artillery, Hq & Hq Bat- 
tery; and numerous logistical units. 
The tactical phase of the Exercise was 
held between 13-27 August. 

Altogether 103,000 Army and Air 
Force troops were moved by rail, mo- 
tor and air from their home stations 
to the maneuver area. Most units 
came from stations in the southeast- 
ern part of the United States but 
some were from as far away as Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin and Texas. 

Units learned a lot about how to 
move with facility. Units that can’t 
move with speed and in good order 
have little flexibility and are not as 
useful on the battlefield as more mo- 
bile outfits. 


Unis accomplished most of the 
major tactical operations which may 
be required of them in combat. Di- 
visions were moved into their forward 
assembly areas, relieved other Divi- 
sions and fought extensively in offen, 
sive, retrograde’ defensive and patrol- 
ling operations. 

Major movements were conducted 
under cover of darkness. Night op- 
erations were emphasized. 


Army units, operating with a gen- 
erous amount of close air support, 
gained much experience in obtaining 
such support. 

The operations of a joint airborne 
task force were coordinated with those 
of a corps operating on the ground. 

Air Force training included ex- 
tensive planning by major staffs, in 
close air support activities, both 
ground and air, and in troop carrier 
operations. Interdiction, counter-air 
and air defense missions were flown. 
Each tactical air force was supported 
by elements of a tactical control group 
and operated through a Joint Opera- 
tions Center. 

Troop carrier operations afforded 
an excellent opportunity for training 
of newly recalled troop-carrier units 
in large scale operations requiring a 
great amount of coordination. 

Ranger companies dropped behind 
enemy lines and disrupted Aggressor 
command and communication facili- 
ties. Aggressor parachutists were 
dropped behind U. S. lines to inter- 
rupt supply movement along roads. 

Intelligence training was most thor- 
ough, extensive and realistic. A month 
before the tactical phase of the exer- 
cise began, the security of major head- 
quarters was tested by agents and 
Army Security Agency units initiated 
operations in the field. Communica- 
tions intelligence and the conven- 
tional intelligence activities of com- 
bat units were included. 

Logistical support was provided en- 
tirely by units brought into the area 
for logistical training. Most of this 
training was in actual supply and 
services. Where actual supply was im- 
practicable it was simulated. 


Tur complex and extensive com- 


munications systems required by 
modern warfare were set up. Radios, 
radars, telephones, teletype and mes- 
sengers were employed in what would 
be normal combat activities. School- 
trained and awkward communications 
groups left the Maneuver Area 
smooth operating teams. A major 
portion of these units, those operat- 
ing between regiments and divisions, 
divisions and corps, corps and army, 
can obtain such training only in such 
large-scale maneuvers. 

Troops were exposed to some of the 
types of psychological warfare attacks 
which they may encounter in combat. 
Propaganda leaflets and loudspeaker 
broadcasts were employed. Psycho- 
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logical warfare personnel were 
trained; other personnel were inocu- 
lated against psychological attacks. 

Organized Reserve units were 
brought into the maneuver area and 
superimposed on parent logistical 
units for two weeks’ on-the-job train- 
ing. 

Invaluable training was obtained 
by the higher staffs engaged in the 
Exercise. Major exercises of this type 
are one of the few places in which 
this training may be obtained in 
peace time. 

Finally, troops learned to live in 
the field, to perform their field duties 
in very hot weather and to be eco- 
nomical with their energy, sleeping 
when combat duties permitted rather 
than during normal hours. 


Vue Chiet of Staff for the Maneu- 
ver Director, Brigadier General Rob- 
ert N. Young, initiated the planning 
by assembling a small group at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, the latter part 
of January. Planning extended to 12 
August. Seven weeks of this period 
were not originally contemplated and 
were the result of the postponement 


of the exercise due to a shortage of 


umpires and to the nonavailability of 
certian units and equipment. These 
seven weeks were largely utilized in 
adjusting plans to the new exercise 
dates and to certain changes in the 
maneuver concept and service partici- 
pation. 

The original small planning group 
was gradually expanded by the addi- 
tion of Air Force officers and air- 
men and of more soldiers, until it was 
of the size of a reduced strength a1 
my headquarters. The Deputy Chiet 
of Staff, ]2, initially, and Jl were Air 
Force officers and the Air Force was 
liberally represented in all general 
staff sections and in some of the spe 
cial staff sections. 

Directives for the coordination of 
the staff's planning were contained in 
staff memorandums; basic planning 
data were obtained from all sections 
and published periodically in a chro 
nological arrangement, 

Work on a comprehensive general 
plan was initiated immediately. It 
contained the orientation and admin- 
istrative material required by partici- 
pating units as guidance in. their 
preparations for the Exercise. Addi- 
tional administrative instructions of 
a temporary nature were contained in 
numbered maneuver memorandums. 
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quarters. 


promote efficiency of operation. 





For a Successful Maneuver— 


Do obtain graduates of the Armed Forces Staff College to fill key staff 
positions and graduates of the Command and General Staff College or the 
Air Command Staff school to fill other staff positions, or officers with equiva- 
lent experience. Maneuver Director, theater and army planning are required. 

Do establish J3 Section at the earliest at full strength. Plans of other 
staff sections are dependent upon those of the J3 Section. 

Do establish umpire, Aggressor Army and Aggressor Air Force head- 
quarters a month after the establishment of the Maneuver Director Head- 


Do obtain a general officer with a functioning staff and headquarters 
company to head up the Aggressor Army. 

Do place the operations sections of the Maneuver Director and of the 
Chief Umpire and briefing rooms for observers and press adjacent to each 
other. This will reduce materially the communication facilities required and 





Special instructions of restricted 
application were published in num- 
bered letters of instruction, primarily 
to the Chief Umpire and to the Com- 
manding General, Aggressor Army. 

Umpire plans and operations were 
the responsibility of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank C. McConnell, the Chief 
Umpire. He controlled the exercise 
through approximately 135 Army and 
eighty Air Force umpires and through 
operational control of the Aggressor 
Army and the Aggressor Air Force. 
The Chief Umpire’s primary prob- 
lems were personnel and communica- 
tions. 


A; Maneuver Headquarters han- 
dled all details of troop movements 
into and out of the area, until troops 
arrived at detraining points or high- 
way regulating points in the concen- 
tration phase and departed from them 
in the redeployment phase, experi- 


enced troop movements personnel 
were required. The maintenance of 
an accurate, up-to-date troop list, 
which was constantly changing, and 
plans for the concentration and re- 
deployment of troops were major 
tasks. 

Tentative phase-in dates for units 
were published early, in the General 
Plan. At least forty-five days before 
the individual units were scheduled to 
phase-in, definite phase-in dates were 
established and specific requests for 
their movement of units were dis- 
patched to Zone of Interior armies 
and the Chiefs of Technical Services. 
These movement requests contained 
all thé information required by the 
proper agency for the publication of 
movement orders, including  provi- 
sions for the return of units to their 





home stations at the end of the Ex- 
ercise. Based on the Maneuver Di- 
rector’s phase-in schedule, movement 
requests and orders for Air Force 
units were issued by the Ninth Air 
Force. 

Redeployment of units to their 
home stations after the exercise was 
over constituted the greatest single 
troop movement problem.  Instruc- 
tions for this redeployment were con- 
tained in a single maneuver memo- 
randum published before the tactical 
phase began. These plans worked 
smoothly and all tactical units were 
redeployed within ten days. Logistical 
support units departed as soon as 
their duties were completed. 

Early in planning it was decided by 
the Maneuver Director that the logis- 
tical support for the exercise should 
be handled by the 30Ist Logistical 
Command, commanded by Major 
General Crump Garvin. General Gar- 
vin commanded the Army Service 
Command which supported the U. S. 
Forces and assigned a portion of his 
staff to operate the Aggressor Service 
Command. He retained general re- 
sponsibility for the successful opera- 
tion of both. 

The Maneuver Director published 
tactical and administrative instruc- 
tions to the U. S, Forces operations 
plan. Throughout the tactical phase 
of the exercise, in order to keep U. S. 
operations progressing logically and 
according to the maneuver concept, 
additional theater operational and 
administrative orders were issued to 
the Third Field Army, Ninth Air 
Force, the Troop Carrier Command 
and the 82d Airborne Division (when 
not assigned to the Third Field 
Army). 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Give ‘em Green 


Let’s face it—the Army’s plans for 
a dress uniform for enlisted men have 
bogged down in controversies over 
cut and color and actual or fancied 
shortages of materials. 

Meanwhile the Army suffers by not 
taking advantage of this means of 
building espirit de corps. 

But while the discussions continue, 
there seems to be a practical solution, 
highly acceptable to officers and en- 
listed men alike; and one that would 
make a minimum demand on materi- 
als stockpiles. 

The answer? Solid forest green, 
with the coat identical in cut with 
that worn for dress by officers. 

Made up in the present pattern, 
such a coat is neat, comfortable and 
military-appearing. The color is dur- 
able and handsome. 

The association of color and ma- 
terial of the uniform for en- 
listed men with that of officers is one 
of many years’ standing. The dry 
cleaning of forest green material 
would be the minimum because of 
its shade. 


dress 


A switch to solid forest green would 
only necessitate the purchase of slacks 
to match on the part of officers. I see 
no objetction to retaining pinks for 
officers’ formal wear, provided there 
is no compulsion to wear them. 

From the production standpoint, 
the forest-greén uniform would be 
very nearly ideal, with present pat- 
terns retained. Factories are already 
producing such materials and gar- 
ments from them. The patterns have 
proved to be satisfactory over a long 
period of time, and manufacturing 
techniques should be close to perfec- 
tion. 

Businessmen, post exchanges and 
quartermaster sales stores with forest 
green coats in stock, would not only 
avoid taking an inventory loss on the 
changeover, but would have an in- 
creased demand for items normally 
stocked. And with a larger volume of 
sales perhaps the prices of dress uni- 
forms would go down somewhat. 
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Civilians and the military alike ac- 
cept forest green for semi-formal and 
informal social wear. 

Our Army needs a satisfying, attrac- 
tive, practical dress uniform—one ap- 
propriate for all ranks and well in 
line with economy measures. 

Here’s one Infantryman’s vote for 
forest green. 

Captain Davin E. ABEEL 
Infantry, USAR 


Your Back Yard 

“But Captain, we can’t do anythiig 
about a subject like that without a 
training aid! Show me how to teach 
it without an aid. You just can’t do 
it.” 

“Now look, I can’t tell you what 
you're going to do about it. I realize 
your problem and I’ve been to divi- 
sion crying my eyes out for even a 
little lumber for building some of that 
stuff, because division says we must 
have it and army tells division that 
division has to have it. So there you 
are the buck is passed up the 
line.” 

“Why didn’t someone anticipate 
something like this in the first place? 
Why didn’t someone understand that 
a combat unit might hit this island 
some day and that training would 
have to be accomplished under ad- 
verse conditions?” 

“Well, we brought the stuff we were 
told to bring with us. But it darn 
sure isn’t adequate for what we have 
to do in the next few months. I'll 
keep working on division aids. That 
guy is going to hate me for hitting 
him every day for training aids but, 
well, I guess I must do it.” 

The foregoing was a conversation 
between an assistant $3 and an officer 
in one of the batteries of my unit. 
We didn’t have much trouble getting 
training aids when we were stationed 
in the States. As a result we did not 
have to rely upon imagination to get 
what we wanted. 

Difficulty in getting training aids 
from our new station, at first, dealt us 
a heavy blow. But during the first 


few months of our tour abroad, we 
have found that we have at our hands 
all sorts of materials with which we 
can make training aids. The field 
manuals call this method of producing 
training aids a “field expedient.” No 
matter what the books call it, a unit 
can get better instruction by impro- 
vising with the material it has at hand. 
hand. 

We were told that we would have 
to give instruction on the perimeter 
defense of a battery position. At first 
we were buffaloed into thinking that 
the only way possible to give a class 
of this nature without a training aid 
would be to hold a lecture type of 
class. But a lecture simply does not 
put over what we want the men to re- 
ceive. Our men, like those in any 
other unit, want to be doing some- 
thing with their minds and hands 
while they are learning. In order to 
avoid a lecture, we put our heads to- 
gether and came upon a terrain board 
discussion. Looking at the faces of 
those men I can readily say that every 
word that passed from the lips of the 
instructor was remembered. Some of 
the men cut small limbs off the white 
birch saplings that are so abundant 
in this area. With a few hatchets and 
nails, it was not long until we had six 
medium howitzers, complete with 
shiny tubes. Some of the men were 
down on their hands and knees, shap- 
ing molds of volcanic ash into moun- 
tains and hills. Then we placed twigs 
with leaves in the valleys and small 
patches of woven straw to indicate rice 
paddies. About that time the mess 
steward came by carrying a sack of 
salt. The first sergeant stopped him 
in his tracks and grabbed the salt. 
Immediately the mountains became 
snow capped with the aid of the salt 
and a little water. One of the privates 
had left his helmet out overnight. It 
was found and placed in a recess in 
the ground. Then the helmet was 
filled with water. Leading to the lake 
were small streams made by cutting 
strips of waterproof barrier paper, 
creasing the strips and curving them, 
then fixing them in the ground and 
filling the small stream basins with 
water. Strings of thread were used to 
indicate the lines of communication; 
small cards were made with black ink 
lettering — these indicated machine 
guns and bazookas. _, 

Light-colored chat made excellent 
roads. Small biocks of wood were 
used to list the vehicles in the motor 
park; these were complete in number, 
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even to the last trailer present in the 
battery. Of course the battery com- 
mander was leary of his officers and 
noncoms when he came upon them 
down on their hands and knees placing 
the miniature tools of a firing battery 
in their respective places on the 
ground level terrain board. 

actics classes are easily given with 
the aid of an improvised board such 
as the foregoing. However, the in- 
structor may accomplish his mission 
by simply making his own projection 
machine. A piece of glass eight by 
six inches, a set of colored grease pen- 
cils, available in the engineer items of 
fire direction, and also a sheet of over- 
lay paper, which may be found in the 
same place. The glass may be marked 
with the grease pencils to show relief 
on a map, gun positions, motor parks. 
A support is made for the glass pic- 
ture and a beam of light is thrust 
through the pane of glass. The pic- 
ture appears clear in detail if the 
room or tent is dark and a clean level 
surface is used to receive the projec- 
tion. That is where the overlay paper 
plays its part. Some tape or pins can 
be used to tack the paper to a couple 
of boards. Thus the instructor has a 
ready-made projector. 


Did you ever have to teach a clasé 


in squad tactics without the use of ~ 


blank ammunition or smoke pots or 
practice grenades? Fill some empty 
beer cans with sand or gravel. Then 
soak the sand with fuel oil. As a 
primer pour just a little gasoline on 
top of the sand. This makes an excel- 
lent smoke pot. The fuel oil will 
burn and smoke until extinguished. 
This training aid is used effectively in 
showing the class the no-fire lines and 
final protective lines of the automatic 
weapons. Beer bottles may be used. 
When thrown, the bottles disintegrate 
and fire is scattered over a three-foot 
area. Thus a good hand grenade is 
improvised. 

These are ony a few things that the 
officers and men in the unit have used 
to improve their instruction. We are 
discovering ways to produce training 
aids every day. No—we can’t get the 
training aids that we would like to 
have. We strain our lungs trying to 
make ourselves heard. 

We make a lot of S3s unhappy by 
crying aloud for training aids. But 
still we are getting what we want 
through using what we have right 
here in our own back yard. 

Lr. Russect P. Cecir, JR. 
Artillery 








FUEL DISPENSER 


A long time ago somebody discovered 
that you could make fluid come out of 
a container by putting air into it. 

rhis is how I applied this simple fact 
and saved the trouble and waste we 
were having in emptying gas tanks in 
Korea. It worked so well that one offi- 
cer wrote in an official communication 
that it was the “most efficient dispensing 
system” he had ever seen and that it 
“was clean, fast and reduces wastage to 
practically nothing.” 

Here's how it is made. Find a large 
and a small bung pair made of iron for 
a drum. Drill a 14-inch hole in the 
large bung. Take a l-inch piece of pipe 
36-inches long, braze or weld this piece 
of pipe having 30-inches of pipe extend- 
ing below the inner surface of the bung. 
rhis will keep the pipe about 2-inches 
from the bottom away from the water 
and sediment. Now take the small bung, 
drill a hole to fit the tire valve you 
must have. Insert the valve into the 


bung and braze it to the bung. If the 
outside is tapered drive it in after coat- 
ing it with gasket cement or some other 
such substance to make it air tight. 

Now with these two assemblies you’re 
almost ready to go to work. One more 
thing is required. Get a fuel dispensing 
hose with a shut off valve on the deliv- 
ery end. Attach the hose to the outside 
end of the long pipe. Now you need 
air, so get the nearest tire pump. 

Start with the first drum you come to. 
Insert your bungs, attach the tire pump 
to the valve and start pumping. With a 
full dum hit the air about six or seven 
licks with the pump and start dispen- 
sing. If you're got a compressor handy 
you can even cut out the work with the 
tire pump. You've got it made. 

What are the advantages? 

You don’t have to worry about the 
issue pump breaking down. In fact you 
can turn yours in. You won't need it 
any more. 

Dispensing is always easy regardless of 
where you are. 

All you have to do is get the vehicle 
near enough for the hose to reach and 
you can fill it. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference if the vehicle is above or below 
the drum. The air will put the fuel 
where you want it. Think of the advan- 
tages of being able to drop your drums 
into a slit trench in a combat area. 

The fire hazard is practically gone. 

After the drums are where you want 
them one man can dispense the fuel it 
would take eight men to put out with 
pumps. What's more he isn’t “muscle 
bound” from over exercise with a pump. 

You get full volume from your fuel 
hose and as a result the tanks are filled 
faster. Less time is lost. 

And you can refuel from the POL 
vehicle without putting a single drum 
on the ground if you load them right. 


Caprain Mark T. BEESON 


9 dow 
eile nine st te ep 
The parts of the fuel dispenser: (1) small bung with air valve (2) 30-inch pipe 
welded into large bung; (3) gasoline dispensing hose; (4) tire pump; (5) large bung. 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 





ARTILLERY 
Fort Sill 
New Nets 


New AAA communications doctrine 
prescribes five communications nets in 
conjunction with AAOC and AAIS opera- 
tion. Formerly there were only two nets— 
the AAAIS net and the radar reporting 
net. The new nets are: 

Intelligence net, which is employed 
by the AAOC to disseminate intelligence 
to AAA units in the defense and to any 
other arms or services interested in air 
warning. 

Operational control net, which is used 
by the AA defense commander to control 
the operations of all AAA units in the de- 
fense. 

Radar reporting nets are employed by 
the surveillance radars in the AA defense 
to transmit radar data to the AAOC. 

OP net, established for the transmis- 
sion of information obtained by the 
AAAIS observation posts. 

AAA liaison nets are utilized by the 
AAOC as dictated by the situation in or- 
der to obtain coordination and liaison 
with the Air Force and adjacent AAOCs. 


Homing Guide 


‘Experiments recently conducted at 
TAS indicate that radar can give substan- 
tial aid in guiding relief aircraft to >n- 
circled combat units. The radar vectors 
helicopters over the area held by the en- 
circled unit so that supplies can be 
dropped accurately by night or day. 

The distance and direction to the 
drop zone from the radar must be known, 
and radio communicatioin between heli- 
copter and radar must be maintained. 
Commands given by radar personnel 
guide the pilot to the DZ. 


Artillery Movie 


Work recently was begun on the prep- 
aration of a new training film, “Field 


Artillery Radar.” The scenario was 
written by the Department of Observa- 
tion, TAS, which will furnish the tech- 
nical adviser for filming at the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

The film is designed to familiarize all 
field artillery personnel with the missions, 
capabilities, limitations, and operation 
of field artillery radar. Emphasis is placed 
on the divisional light artillery battalion 
radar section and _ its countermortar 
mission. 


Conference Notes 


A number of new de\elopments in 
gunnery techniques of instruction and 
firing methods, under study by the De- 
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partment of Gunnery, were explained 
and demonstrated at the recent artillery 
instructors’ conference at TAS. 

Visual Cast. It was pointed out that 
use of a visual cast in observed fire in- 
struction has several advantages over the 
old terrain board for classroom instruc- 
tion. The visual cast is p.rtable and 
projection may be made on a smooth wall 
surface. All students see the same pic- 
ture and measure the same deviations re- 
gardless of their position in the room. 
Problems are fired more rapidly, air 
bursts are more realistic and flexible, 
fewer persons are required to operate 
the device and field glasses are not re- 
quired. 

New GFT Fan. The use of a combina- 
tion graphic firing table and range de- 
flection fan allows one person to measure 
range and deflection and to announce 
deilections, time, and elevations directly 
to the guns. Favorable comments have 
been received from units in Korea that 
have used this experimental item. Based 
on user comments and experiments con- 
ducted at the School, the design, material, 
and contruction are being further im- 
proved. (See “The Rizza Fan” on page 
27.) 

Artillery Radar. Radar is now a part 
of artillery with a primary role of locat- 
ing enemy mortars and guns. But it has 
been discovered that- radar can be used 
to improve the observed fire chart. Radar 
is used as a surveying device to furnish a 
faster and more accurate means of ob- 
taining range, site, and direction prior 
to the completion of normal ground con- 
trol survey. The use of radar fdr pur- 
poses such as this is being further ex- 
plored. 

Data Changes. The graphic firing ta- 
ble and graphic site table have had to be 
revised for the 105mm _ howitzer as a re- 
sult of the standardization of the M500 
fuze and the dualgran powder. Graphic 
firing tables for other weapons also have 
had to be changed for use with the new 
fuze. 

New Fuze. The M500 fuze is a me- 
chanical time fuze which replaced the 
M55 powder-train fuze. The-new fuze 
has a maximum setting of 75 seconds, in 
contrast to 25 seconds for the M55. 

New Propellant. The latest type pro- 
pellant for 105mm _ howitzers is called 
“dualgran,” because two types of&granula- 
tion are used. A quick-burning powder 
is used in charges 1 and 2; a slow-burn- 
ing powder is used in charges 3 through 
7. Less muzzle flash, improved uniformity, 
and better accuracy are obtained with 
the dualgran charge. 

Electronic Computer. The electronic 
computer, which is to receive its initial 
test this fall, promises to take a lot of the 
probability of human error out of the fire 


direction center and reduce skill require- 
ments now necessary. The computer can 
receive target locations by any of the 
present methods and develops the appro- 
priate firing data. It is also capable of 
applying metro and VE corrections to 
map data. 

High-Angle Fire. The visiting instruc- 
tors also were told of the extensive high- 
angle fire tests to be conducted at Fort 
Sill this fall. The purpose of these tests 
is to reexamine present high-angle fire 
procedures and to further investigate the 
possibilities of shooting high-angle at 
élevations greater than now practiced. 

Following the lecture, a massed artil- 
lery fire demonstration was presented for 
the instructors by the Department of 
Gunnery. 


ORC Material 


All instructional material for field 
artillery sections of ORC schools has 
been shipped from the Civilian Compo- 
nents Branch of the Department of 
Training Publications and Aids. The 
material is for the first- and second-year 
phases for schools established in 1951, 
and the first-year phase for schools to 
open in 1952. 

All of the material has been completely 
revised and includes the latest changes in 
doctrine currently taught by the depart- 
ments of TAS. 

A pamphlet is being forwarded to ORC 
schools to assist school directors in plan- 
ning schedules. The pamphlet furnishes 
general information explaining the train- 
ing aids and other material. It also con- 
tains a condensed schedule and program 
of instruction, a list of text references, 
and a catalog of material. 


ROTC Aids 


Artillery ROTC units will be receiving 
the automatic issue of training aids and 
the one-time requisition of training ma- 
terials which were prepared and shipped 
by TAS in September. A few items are 
on back order. 

Units also have been furnished the 
first of a series of artillery posters which 
are to be used for publicity purposes. 

ROTC subject schedules 303 (Maps 
and Aerial Photographs), 305 (Hygiene 
and First Aid), and 377 (Military Teach- 
ing Methods) have been revised and the 
manuscripts scat to Army Field Forces for 
approval. 


Shellreps 


A “hole in the ground” may save a 
“hole in the head,” says the Department 
of Combined Arms. By a study of cra- 
ters made by enemy artillery and mortars, 
trained ihdividuals can determine the 
direction of the weapon, its caliber, and 
general type. This information is used to 
focus attention on particular enemy areas 
and eventually leads to the actual location 
of the hostile weapon. 

The Signal Corps, assisted by the De- 
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partment of Combined Arms, has com 
pleted shooting a training film, “Crater 
Analysis,” which will be released soon 


The Officer's Code 


\ two-hour conference, “The Code of 
an Officer,” is now being given to all in 
coming officer students at TAS by the De 
partment of General Subjects. It is de 
signed to promote wider adherence to the 
standards of official and personal conduct 
which in past years have earned the ofh 
cer corps an enviable reputation for in 
tegrity, 
duty 


honor, and selfless devotion to 

Although intended primarily to furnish 
newly commissioned ofhcers with a yard 
stick for both their on-duty and off-duty 
conduct, it is felt that all ofhcers will 
profit by a review of their responsibilities 
in living up to this code 


IBM Test Grader 


The School has recently instituted the 
use of an International test scoring ma 
chine, an electronic test grader to facili 
tate military instruction 

The test scorer materially speeds up 
Only 30-40 


hand-scored in an hour. 


examination procedures 
tests could be 
Now, up to 600 separate answer sheets 
can be scored and analyzed in the same 
period 

The use of a graphic item counter gives 
an analysis of student answers to each 
individual question. This feature, a com-_ 
paratively recent innovation in test pro 
cedure, enables instructors to improve 
examinations without long hours of te- 
dious analysis 
machine 


Students have named the 


“Flunkenstein.” 


LC-126 Aircraft 


The Department of Air 
cently 
Army 
are all-metal 


lraining re 
received five LC-126 aircraft, the 
They 
with fixed wing and land 
ing gear, and are 300-hp 


version of the Cessna 195 
powered by 
radial engines: 

These aircraft are to be used as in 
Army aviation 
currently being con 
ducted by the Department fo Air Train 
ing. These interim aircraft are replacing 


the L-17 


structional aircraft in the 


instrument course 


Extension Courses 


Promotion regs. TAS has received a 
number of inquiries regarding comple 
tion of extension courses to qualify for 
promotion in the ORC. The authority 
matter is SR 140-155-1, with its 

As set forth in this special reg 


on this 
changes 
ulation, one way of meeting the mini 


mum training requirements for promo 
tion to first lieutenant through lieutenant 
colonel is to complete appropriate Army 
Extension Specifically, — this 


means successful completion of the series 


Courses 


for the grade in which an officer is serv 


ae 


ing. For example, a captain of Artillery 
may meet the minimum training require 
ments for promotion to the grade of ma- 
jor by successfully completing the 40- 
series extension courses of the TAS which 
are appropriate to the grade of captain. 

The Department of Extension Courses 
issues a word of warning, however, to 
those officers who are not familiar with 
the program. Each series takes from 200- 
400 student hours of study for comple- 
tion. The time required will vary, de- 
pending on the individual officer and 
the series in which he enrolls. See De- 
partment of the Army Pamphlet 20-100 
for details regarding each series. 

Training management. Subcourse 30-2, 
Revised (Training Management) was 
service tested in September. This sub- 
course is designed to provide battery ofh- 
cers with sufficient background in train- 
ing management to implement a mobili- 
zation training program. It should be 
available soon. 

FDC technique. Subcourse 30-12FA, 
Revised (Fire Direction Center Tech- 
nique) is now being printed. It is ex- 
pected to be available in November. 

Divarty. Subcourse 40-21AAA, Revised 
(Division Artillery in Defensive Action) 
has been service tested and is now being 
prepared for publication. This revised 
edition includes instruction on employ- 
ment of armored division artillery as well 
as infantry division artillery. 
course should be ready for distribution 
during December. 

Corps Arty. Subcourse 50-4FA, Re- 
vised (Artillery with the Corps in Of- 
fensive Action) is now available. This 
subcourse is based on a special text pre- 
pared at TAS and contains a complete 
and detailed treatment of the subject. 
Enrollment in this subcourse is highly 
recommended for all artillery 
othcers. 

New courses. The Department of Ex- 
tension Courses is adding optional sub- 
courses to those presently administered. 
It is expected that these subcourses will 
be available by December 1951. This will 
bring to 83 the total number of sub 
courses available through TAS. Optional 
courses to be added are: 


This sub- 


eligible 


20-15 (Company and Organization Sup 
ply) (Common Subcourse No. 34) 

20-16 (Combat Intelligence I) (Common 
Subcourse No. 11) 

20-18 (Estimate of the 
Combat Orders II) 
course No. 45) 


Situation and 
(Common Sub 


30-23 (Tank Company, Infantry Division: 
Offensive Action (Armored School Sub 
course 30-16) 

30-24 (Tank Company, Infantry Division: 
Defensive Action) (Armored School 
Subcourse 30-17) 

30-25 (Reconnaissance and 
(Common Subcourse No. 28) 

10-29 (Psychological Warfare, General) 
(Army General School Subcourse 30 
13) 


Security) 


10-30 (Counterfire 
Techniques) 
course 40-9) 

40-31 (Combat Intelligence I) 
mon Subcourse No. 25) 

50-19 (Reinforced Infantry Regiment in 
Offensive Combat) (Infantry School 
Subcourse 60-5) 


Organization and 
(Infantry School  Sub- 


(Com- 


New Texts 

Special Text 6-101-1 (Defense of Field 
Artillery Against Ground Attack) was re- 
cently prepared by TAS and now is avail- 
able through the Book Department. This 
42-page manual reflects the current 
thought of the School and conforms to 
printed Department of the Army doc- 
trine as closely as possible. 

Other texts recently published include 
FM 6-120 (The Observation Battalion 
and Battery), TC 21 (Weapon Location 
by Radar Without the Automatic Plot- 
ter); and TC 23 (Coordination of Fire 
Support). 

Manuscripts of three TCs have been 
forwarded from TAS to OCAFF for re- 
view and publication: “Maintaining In- 
strument Flight Proficiency for Army 
Aviators,” “Wire Laying by Aircraft,” 
and “Illuminating Shell Fired From 
155mm Howitzer M1.” 

The last is to inform all personnel 
that shell, illuminating, 155mm, M118, 
is authorized for use in the howitzer, 
155mm, M1, with all seven charges, re- 
scinding the previous 
charge 5. 


limitation to 


Fort Bliss 
Book Department Catalog 


The Book Department, AAXGM 
Branch, TAS, is preparing a new catalog 
of material for nonresident instruction, 
graphic training aids, special texts, pro- 
fessional books, and supplies. These 
items are sold only to Armed Forces per- 
sonnel (including persons not on active 
duty) and may be ordered by mail. For 
a copy of the catalog, which will be pub- 
lished this fall, write Book Department, 
\A&GM Branch, TAS, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


ORC Subject Schedules 


The present ORC subject schedule 
project is nearing completion. Seventy- 
four subject schedules in support of the 
Army Field Forces ORC training pro- 
grams for AAA have been under prep- 
aration at AA®&GM Branch. To date, 69 
ORC subjects in complete form have 
been forwarded to AFF for approval. Of 
these, 29 have been printed. Distribu- 
tion includes three copies to each ORC 
T/OXE unit listed on the cover sheet of 
the subject schedule. It is anticipated 
that the last of the subject schedules in 
this project will be forwarded to AFF 
this fall. 


ORC Instructors 


Fifty representatives from ORC schools 
throughout the country assembled at Fort 
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Sill for a one-week orientation course be- 
ginning 6 October. Purpose of the course 
was to familiarize representatives of the 
branch departments of the various ORC 
schools with the instructional material 
being furnished them and to recommend 
methods for its presentation. The group's 
time was divided between the various 
resident departments. ORC _ personnel 
attending the course had an opportunity 
to present problems affecting ORC in- 
structors. 


GM Facilities 

Thirty-three new buildings for guided 
missile activities are included in a con- 
struction program at Fort Bliss. ‘Total 
cost will be $2 million, which will pro- 
vide shops, laboratories, and classrooms 
for the Ist Guided Missile Group and a 
guided missile testing for 
AFF Board No. 4. 


GM Grads 


Members of 
class in the 


laboratory 


the largest graduating 
history of the Ist Guided 
Missile Group training section received 
diplomas on 8 September, qualifying 
them as guided missile crewmen. 


RCAT Schedules 

A three-year training program for 
radio-controlled airplane target detach- 
ments organized under T/O&XE 44-8 has 
been prepared by AFF in draft form. 
These units been allotted to the 
various states and are now activated or in 
the process of activation. AFF plans to 
have this training program (NGTP 44-8) 
printed and distributed by the National 
Guard Bureau. AAX&GM _ Branch is 
charged with the preparation of sixteen 
individual subject schedules in support of 
NGTP 44-8. Seven of these have been 
completed and forwarded to AFF. It is 
estimated that this project will be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1951. Training ma- 
terial consists of the model target air- 
craft, improvised RCAT cutaway mod- 
els, manufacturers’ handbooks and _ blue- 
prints, and improvised diagrams of the 
flight control system. 


INFANTRY 
Advanced Officers’ Course 


Recently 428 students reported for the 
yearly Advanced Officers’ Course. Among 
them are 36 Allied students representing 
15 different countries. 

The current advanced classes 
Korea veterans for the first time 


have 


include 
Of the 
392 officers attending, 94 were on duty 
in Korea. : 


Lithography 

The Infantry School has initiated the 
use of lithography as the method of re- 
producing its instructional material. The 
move was taken to reduce the cost and 
improve the appearance of the tremen- 
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dous quantity of advance sheets, confer- 
ences, outlines of conferences, and other 
problem materials used there. 

The new format is an 8-by-10.5-inch 
page with a 20 per cent reduction in the 
typewriter copy used. Material of more 
than two sheets will be in the form of 
saddle-stitched pamphlets. 


. . 
Visitors 

The Infantry School's schedule is load- 
ed with visiting service school and civil- 
ian groups during the next couple of 
months. During October there were 
students from the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Medical Service Schools, and 
also the Joint Civilian Orientation Con- 
ference No. 10. These groups were shown 
several demonstrations including the one 
on infantry firepower. The groups toured 
the School's Airborne Department's train- 
ing facilities and witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of its training techniques. They also 
saw a tactical drop by a battalion of the 
508th Airborne RCT. 

A joint air-ground indoctrination team 
presented a special demonstration for the 
Armed Forces Staff College and Medi- 
cal Field Service School students. 

On 30 November and | December ad- 
vanced classes will be present from schools 
of the following arms and services: Ar- 
mor, Engineers, Military Police, Chemical 
Corps, Transportation Corps, Signal 
Corps, and Ordnance Corps. -These 
classes will be shown the firepower 
demonstration, the battalion-in-the-attack 
problem, a demonstration of new infantry 
developments and will tour the Airborne 
Department's training facilities and wit- 
ness the training techniques. 

In November, Joint Civilian Orienta- 
tion Conference No. 11 will be held. The 
program for the group includes the in- 
fantry-tank team in the attack; infantry 
firepower demonstratiton; and the Air- 
borne Department tour. 














ORC Instructors 


One hundred and eighty-nine infan- 
try ORC representatives from ORC 
schools all over the country reported to 
IIS on 19 September to attend a course 
for ORC school instructors. The officers 
were all infantry instructors either from 
the 57 ORC schools having infantry de- 
partments which were activated in 1951 
or from the 62 additional schools which 
will organize infantry departments dur- 
ing the next three months. 

During the orientation week, the visi- 
tors were given conferences and demon- 
strations by the various instructional and 
administrative departments of TIS. Sev- 
eral hours were devoted to methods of 
instruction, intelligence, map _ reading, 
command and leadership, familiarization 
with cargo aircraft, and the role of the 
Training Publications and Army Exten- 
sion Course Departments in the ORC 
school program. 

Field demonstrations of offensive and 
defensive tactics, the target-grid method 
of fire control, tank-armored infantry tac- 
tics, and night vision methods, were also 
prescribed. 


Films 


Another infantry training film is being 
produced: “Rifle Platoon in Night With- 
drawal.” Filming is going on at the Sig- 
nal Corps Photographic Center at Long 
Island City, and at Fort Dix. 


Extension Courses 


Army Extension Courses student en- 
rollment increased very slightly during 
August. The 512 new students and 19 
reinstatements just counterbalanced the 
number of students dropped or “grad- 
uated.” 


Chemical Doctrine 


The Infantry School is currently in- 
corporating new chemical doctrine in its 
field manuals. The move is in line with 
recent Department of the Army in- 
structions to combine chemical, radiolog- 
ical, and biological defense activities 
under the supervision of unit chemical 
defense noncommissioned officers. 

Changes containing the new chemical 
doctrine are being prepared for these 
manuals: 

7-10 (Rifle Company, Infantry Regiment) 

7-15 (Heavy Weapons Company, Infan- 
try Regiment) 

7-20 (Infantry Battalion) 

7-25 (Headquarters Company, Infantry 

Regiment) 

7-35 (Tank Company, Infantry 
ment) 


Regi- 


7-37 (Heavy Mortar Company) 

7-40 (Infantry Regiment) 

21-75 (Combat Training of the Individ- 
ual Soldier and Patrolling) 
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The most 


important 


private 


document 


of our time 


From 1944 until just before his 
suicide in 1949, our wartime 
Secretary of the Navy and our 
first Secretary of Defense set 
down as his private reminder a 
day-to-day record—names, places, 
dates, conversations, decisions 
about our top government affairs 
and the people involved in them. 
Here, in The Forrestal Diaries, is 
what was said and done behind 
the scenes about events now shap- 
ing the world’s destiny. No diary 
of so highly confidential a nature 
has ever before been made public 
so soon after the fact. Aside from 
the extraordinary material it re- 
veals, it also provides an unparal- 
leled picture of how the wheels 
of government go round. 
Illustrated $5.00 


Edited, with connective 
background text by 


WALTER MILLIS 
THE VIKING PRESS 


Order TODAY from 
COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Enemy of Complacency 


THE FORRESTAL DIARIES. Edited 
by Walter Millis, with the collabora- 
tion of E. S. Duffield. The Viking Press, 
Inc. 581 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. 


The strongest military thread that runs 
through Mr. Forrestal’s notebooks from 
beginning to end shows him constantly 
fighting against complacency, arguing for 
UMT and stronger armed forces after the 
war, and striving in general at the highest 
levels of the government to get people to 
see our situation realistically. Even a 
year before V-] Day, Mr. Forrestal was 
making this note on compulsory training: 
“... unless we get it while the war is still 
in progress I for one am very skeptical 
where it will ever become law: 4 WB 

Of chief interest to the military reader 
are not the hundreds of fascinating side- 
lights (highlights, would be more accu- 
rate) on the war and postwar periods, but 
the convincing picture we get of what 
serious consideration is given to all mat- 
ters of defense by the President's cabinet 
and other high officials. There was no 
cabinet meeting while the war lasted, 
and few later, at which there was rot 
much serious talk’on one phase or an- 
other of the military. Such problems have 
remained foremost in the minds of nearly 
all government leaders from the time the 
fighting was over. 

The earnestness, even the dedication, 
with which Secretary Forrestal, both as 
head of the Navy and later the Defense 
Department, applied his notable intelli- 
gence to these problems is, further, a 
splendid example of devoted civilian 
leadership. He placed much trust in the 
military heads of the forces, but he felt 
it his duty to express unhesitatirgly his 
own sensible opinions whenever he felt 
he should do so. The military man has 
often been known to discount his civilian 
superiors, sometimes with reason, but 
often with none. I know of few other 
books that indicate more clearly the con- 
structive type of leadership and coopera- 
tion that should exist between civilian 
and military in our defense set-up. 

There is also much new “inside” his- 
information in these diaries, 
though perhaps these things are not quite 
so startling, as advance information on 
the book might have indicated. Such mat 
ters as General MacArthur's thoughts on 
the Russians when Secretary Forrestal 
visited him in January 1945 are of deep 
Ihe General was at that time 
planning the final attack on the home 
islands of Japan and hoped that the 


torical 


interest. 


Soviet Army would soon come into the 
war with at least sixty divisions to take 
care of the Japanese armies on the main- 
land of Asia, though he doubted that 
they were prepared to furnish such a 
force. He was hoping strongly that our 
own forces would not need to be com- 
mitted on the mainland of Asia. 

By this time Mr. Forrestal was putting 
some serious doubts of future Soviet co- 
operation into his private notebook. Not 
even the optimism of Secretary of State 
Stettinius on returning from Yalta could 
quite convince him of Russia’s good in- 
tentions. Within a very few weeks, both 
Mr. Stettinius and President Roosevelt 
were concerned at a Cabinet meeting (2 
April 1945) with “serious deterioration in 
our relations with Russia.” And from 
then on through the greater bulk of the 
diaries, Russia becomes a bigger and big- 
ger source of trouble and anxiety. 

For example, the entry for 28 May 
1945, deals with the discovery by the FBI 
that a young officer of the Navy had been 
“furnishing confidential and secret infor- 
mation to the head of Amerasia,” who 
“has had intimate relationship with the 
Russian Consul in New York.” There 
was much discussion over whether this 
news should not be kept secret in view of 
the hope that Soviet delegates would at- 
tend the San Francisco conference. 

By 1948, Mr. Forrestal, now the first 
Secretary of Defense, was convinced that 
President Truman’s limit of 14.4 billion 
for the 1950 defense budget was nowhere 
near enough, and should be raised to at 
least 17.5 billion. Such prevision as this 
pervades the whole book. Mr. Forrestal 
saw the future more clearly, his diaries 
show, than any other high official of his 
time, either of the United States or 
Britain. 

The fact that he moved on exalted 
levels did not prevent Mr. Forrestal from 
having and expressing an understanding 
of and a deep sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the fighting man in all the serv- 
ices. On some matters he felt strongly— 
awards, for example. “One reason I don’t 
like honors,” he once wrote in a letter to 
a friend, “is that even if they haven't 
been earned one has to work harder to 
justify the award; and also—I think there 
is no hypocrisy in this—I honestly feel 
that the only ones who really deserve 
honors are the boys whose only honor 
will be a quiet grave a long way from 
home.” 

Today's Army, Navy and Air Force owe 
a great debt to the memory of this man. 
And this book is a splendid record of his 
strong fight for a strong nation in the 
face of many frustrations.—G. V. 
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Fighting Man‘s Honest Report 


THOSE DEVILS IN BAGGY PANTS. 
By Ross S. Carter. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 299 Pages. $3.00. 


A description of battle at the fighting 
level is surely one of the most difficult of 
writing jobs. In striving for literary pol- 
ish the feel of battle is lost. But here we 
have an author whose work lacks polish, 
but who is able to describe combat for 
the dirty, frightening, wearying business 
that it really it. At times, while reading 
this book, you get the guilty feeling of a 
person who is surreptitiously reading an- 
other’s private diary and exploring his 
private thoughts. 

Ross Carter volunteered for the 82d 
Airborne Division at the time it was acti- 
vated. He fought with his outfit in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, France and Germany. His 
regiment—the 504th—didn’t miss much 
from the landings in Africa through the 
Battle of the Bulge and Carter’s platoon 
was in most all of it. It is ironic indeed 
that this young man died of cancer in 
1947, after escaping death so often dur- 
ing the war. 

Carter avoids the big picture approach 
and sticks to the story of his beloved pla- 
toon. It is a poignant diary of twelve 
men bound together in the comradeship, 
pride, fear and love that motivates our 
small fighting units. Though they strove 


mightily to hide it by their lusty bravado 
on the battlefield or in the local pub, 
these paratroopers were a sensitive lot. 
Their affection for one another was very 
strong and you can feel keenly their sense 
of loss as one by one, nine of the original 
platoon meet death in battle. 

Carter was keenly discerning and writes 
with scrupulous honesty. He writes about 
what they actually thought, said and did 
and that makes his story powerful. 

It is one of the better war stories, 
comparing favorably with Charles Mac- 
Donald’s Company Commander. Fight- 
ing soldiers everywhere will read it with 
sympathy and understanding.—R. F. C. 


Fat Hermann 


THE RISE AND FALL OF HERMANN 
GOERING. By Willi Frischauer. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 296 Pages; Bib- 
liography; Illustrated; Index. $3.50. 


To many the name of Hermann Goer- 
ing conjures up a vision of a fat, pompous 
buffoon, as gaudily attired as a comic 
opera duke, sporting a bejewelled baton 
in his hand. Surely such a ridiculous 
character as this isn’t worthy of a serious 
biography. But Goering, as the world 
knows, played a major role in the devel- 
opment of the Third Reich and up until 
the final year of the war was not only the 
senior military officer of the German 
Armed Forces but wielded a power and 
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Order from U. S. Army Combat Forces 
Book Service, 1115 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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and the monumental Half-Century Edition, 
a complete pictorial record of fifty turbu- 
lent years (1900-1950), every page nos- 
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RECAPTURE THE DRAMA OF 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
YEAR is truly one of the most compellin 
series of books of our times. Its universa 
appeal makes YEAR an enjoyable gift for 
family, special friends, customers, em- 
ployees. YEAR’s first three editions ('48- 
"49, '50) have all been praised by critics, 
educators, historians. Order your copy or 
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Soldiers on the Other Side 


= TIMES, in the resounding clash of ideologies that characterizes 
modern war, soldiers on one side tend to forget that soldiers on the other 
side are people. On reflection, this is probably just as well, or we should all 
go mad, but it comes as a slight shock—even six years after the event—to 
read a book that reminds us that the enemy bleeds too. Such is The Unquiet 
Night, by Albrecht Goes (Houghton, Mifflin; $2.25), a German clergyman 
who served as a chaplain for five years in the German Army. It is a brief 
novel concerning a chaplain called to administer the last sacrament to a 
German soldier about to be shot for desertion, The action covers a span of 
only one night, and the actors are few—the chaplain, the prisoner, head 
quarters officers, the man who must command the firing squad, a young 
captain on his way to Stalingrad, and the woman who loves him. Short as 
the book is, Herr Goes shows nearly all that was evil, and some things that 
were good, about the German Army. But the burden of what he has to say 
is that this evil, too, shall pass away. And it shall, but who living now can 
count the cost? 


_ COSTAIN’S history of England moves on. Volume II, The 
Magnificent Century (Doubleday; $4.50) takes its place with The Conquerors 
in a series that may well leave Mr. Costain with a reputation as one of the 
great writers of dramatic history. If the first two volumes are any indication, 
the whole may well become one of our finest histories of England, magnificent 
in scope and dramatic value. England's history has been long and great, 
and Mr. Costain writes of it with authority and brilliance. 

This volume deals with the thirteenth century, when England made great 
strides toward freedom—the century of the great soldier-statesman, Simon de 
Montfort, of Roger Bacon, Stephen Langton, William the Marshal—truly a 
magnificent century 


= forward several generations in history, Hesketh Pearson has 
written about of of England's greatest men, Benjamin Disraeli, Prime 
Minister of England in her heyday of power. Dizzy (Harper, $4.00), would 
seem to be a strange title for a book about a man whose greatness is un 
questioned and whose skill as a parliamentarian is legend, but this was 
the name conferred on him by his contemporaries, and it is not inap 
propriate 

He was a man with an inordinate love of pageantry, his dress was ex 
travagant, he was a devastating wit, an eminently successful author of pot 
boilers, and an incurable romantic. Take all these characteristics and toss 
them into a book by a man who has spent a lifetime practicing the art of 
biography, and you have some eminently enjoyable reading ahead of you. 


Grr D JOHNSON, author of The Incredible Tale, a brilliant story 
of America’s last fifty years, has now published This American People (Har- 
per; $2.75). Mr. Johnson examines the question of whether the American 
Idea of the Founding Fathers is valid today—when we must defend our 


selves against the menace of communism, and still lead the free world. He 
concludes that now, more than ever, we must hold to our faith and our prin- 
ciples, that we have before us now circumstances and an opportunity the 
same as that which faced the framers of the Constitution—an opportunity to 
build not a nation, but a world. 


a ING STONE seems to be well on the way to becoming the biographer 
of the powers behind the throne—the women who married and, in part, 
shaped the destinies of some of our most colorful figures. His latest book is 
The President's Lady (Doubleday; $3.50) a biography of Rachel Jackson, 
the wife of Old Hickory. Mr. Stone is very thorough in his research, and 
colorful in his conversion of history to the novel form. This would make a 
fine companion piece to Marquis James's fine biography of Jackson, if you 
happen to have it. 
OCS. 
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authority in the government second only 
to Hitler. So when we delve behind his 
gaudy facade, we find an influence that 
we cannot ignore if we are to understand 
fully the rise of fall of Hitler's Ger- 
many. 

Goering first came into the public eye 
as a fighter pilot in World War I, when 
he followed Von Richthofen as commander 
of the “Flying Circus” squadron. There 
is considerable evidence that he was not 
only a capable pilot but a good com- 
mander as well. With his twentieth vic- 
tory in the air, he was awarded the cov- 
eted Pour le Merite, at that time Ger- 
many’s highest award for valor. 

At the conclusion of that war, Goering 
joined the large group of disgruntled 
officers chafing at the restrictions placed 
on the Weimar Republic by the Treaty 
of Versailles. It was during this period 
that he became attracted to Hitler and 
the two formed an attachment that last- 
ed to the end. As a matter of fact, 
Goering’s dog-like worship of Hitler 
never failed even in the face of his hero's 
disenchantment with Goering’s bumbling 
ways. 

Not only did Hitler quickly recognize 
the devotion of his new associate but was 
quick to appreciate that Goering’s con- 
tacts with many of the top ranking in- 
dustrialists and leaders in other European 
countries, could be most useful in fur- 
thering his plans to seize control of the 
government. During the course of Hit- 
ler’s rise to power, Goering acted as the 
front man both at home and abroad. He 
had a certain native charm and appeal 
that went over big with the home folks 
and he was equally disarming on the 
diplomatic level. (A surprising number 
of supposedly top level diplomatic per- 
sonages were quite taken with him.) 
During these days he gave Hitler full 
measure for all he received. However, 
as the Hitler grip on Germany tightened, 
Goering was invested with tremendous 
powers. His list of titles was more than 
imposing and Hitler never denied him 
any position he really wanted. His ex- 
travagant living and fetishes have been 
well publicized and are covered in de- 
tail in this book. 

Goering’s control of the Luftwaffe was 
almost absolute and he was successful in 
diverting a disproportionate share of 
Germany's war effort in its behalf. His 
over-optimistic strategical and __ tactical 
concepts of air power’s ability to win bat- 
tles alone prevailed for a long time. As 
a matter of fact, Goering’s grip on the 
Luftwaffe began to loosen with its defeat 

the Battle of Britain. But it wasn’t 
until the war was almost over that he 
really lost operational control of the 
Reich's air forces. 

There is indeed a certain fascination 
in the story of this fabulous character. 
The author has captured it early and 
maintained it throughout the — book. 
Frischauer has tried hard to treat his 
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“A very important contribution 
to the history of World War Il.” 


Force 


Mulberry 


Alfred Stanford 


with a Foreword by 
Samuel Eliot Morison 


Here is the whole exciting story 
of the construction in England 
break- 
waters that were towed across 


of the huge piers and 


to France to form an artificial 
harbor for the Normandy in- 
Stanford, 


eyewitness 


vasion. Commander 
U.S.N.R., an 
the start of the project, 


from 
served 
‘ask Foree Command- 
er in the assault. Fully illus- 
trated. Published Nov. 14. $3.50 


as deputy 1 


The exciting, personal, warm- 
hearted story of an American 
Skipper in World War ll... 


Clear the 
Necks! 


Haniel v. ballery 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 


A natural leader of men, with a 
keen sense of humor and a nose 
for adventure, tells of his ae- 
tion-packed days and nights on 
land, sea and in the air—from 
Iceland to the tropies—in the 
dramatic days of the Battle of 


the Atlantic. Published Oct. 31. 
$3.50 
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subject objectively but has had to fight 
off what appears to be a tendency to suc- 
cumb at times to a sympathetic treatment 
of his subject. All in all, he’s turned out 
a highly interesting biography on one of 
the more fabulous characters in Hitler's 
sorry gang.—R. F. C. 


German Generals Talk 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL. 
y Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Cas- 
sell & Co., Ltd. 471 Pages. Index. 
$3.50. 

After World War II drew to a close, 
Liddell Hart engaged in investigative 
work for the British government, includ- 
ing the interviewing of many German 
generals and admirals. He has taken the 
meat of these discussions to bring out 
this highly interesting and informative 
volume on the events of the war from 
the viewpoint of the German high com- 
mand. As a skilled and experienced stu- 
dent of warfare, the comments and anno- 
tations of Liddell Hart do much to bring 
these German accounts into proper focus. 

The first edition of this book appeared 
in 1948 and was distributed in the United 
States under the title, The German 
Generals Talk. then the author 
had time to interview a number of other 
high German commanders, to check some 
of the original evidence against the 
documentary records and to fill in many 
of the gaps that were in the first edition. 
As a result this is not only a revised and 
considerably enlarged edition but a much 
more thorough job. 


Since 


Even discounting the fact that the gen 
erals being interrogated were speaking 
from hindsight and also doing nothing to 
discredit themselves individually, the ac- 
counts are indeed absorbing. Of course. 
Hitler gets the blame for all of the mili 
tary misadventures. When things worked 
out well it was always because he ac- 
cepted the right advice. Incidentally, one 
of the more interesting sidelights of the 
book is the portrait of Hitler which can 
be drawn from these various accounts. 
Perhaps the best of these is that drawn by 
General Manteuffel, commander of the 
Fifth Panzer Army during the Battle of 
the Bulge. 

It is slightly comforting to learn that 
the Allies were no more confused than 
the German High Command concerning 
future German operations. For example, 
the fateful command which held up the 
panzer thrust at Dunkerque (and which 
of course is attributed to Hitler) caused 
great anguish among the German field 
commanders and most particularly Gen- 
eral Guderian, the panzer chief. The 
principal theory advanced for this order 
was that Hitler wished to obtain a peace 
settlement with Britain and was afraid 
that if their expeditionary force were an- 
nihilated at Dunkerque, 
honor would not permit such a peace. 
Hitler was very surprised and hurt when 
he finally understood that Britain would 
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When INSIDE U.S.A. 
was published in 1947 
it was hailed as: 


> ‘*The best rapid survey of this 
country ever made . . . Beautifully 
written.’’ GERALD JOHNSON, 
N. ¥Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
‘*A whale of a book in every way. 
HENRY STEELE (¢ OMMAGER, 
N. Y. Times Book Review 
**One of the wisest and most pene- 
trating analyses of this country of 
ours that has been written during 
the century and a half of our na- 
tional existence.’’ 


SUMNER WELLES 


But a lot has happened since then. 
NOW, 


JOHN GUNTHER’S 


has been completely revised and 
brought up to date, so that it re- 
fleets the many important changes 
that have taken place in this ecoun- 
try since the book’s original publi- 
cation. The additional material in- 
cludes : 

The Kefauver investigation 

The draft Eisenhower movement 

Communist infiltration in Hollywood 

Atomic bomb experiments in Nevada 

End of the Pendergast machine in 

Kansas City 

The firing of MacArthur 

The Alger Hiss conviction 

The execution of Willie McGee 

The birth control fight in Massachu- 

setts 

The election of Impellitteri in New 

York City 


INSIDE U.S.A, the fourth volume 


in the spectacular “Inside” series, 
continues Mr. Gunther’s bold and 
unique attempt to map the known 
political world of today. As Inside 
Europe was, in its way, a study of 
nationalism, and Inside Asia of im- 
perialism, so Inside U.S.A. is a 
study of democracy in action, an 
exploration of the many and com- 
plex forces at play in the United 
States today. 

“IF ANY SINGLE BOOK GAN TELL US 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN AMERICAN, 
THIS IS IT!"—CLIFTON FADIMAN 
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You will find the answers to many pertinent questions. 


What is the Army code of discipline? 

What does the officer do in case of atomic attack? 
What are the rights and beriefits of an officer and 
his dependents? 

What is the Army Complaint System? 

How is a mess manag t assig t handled 
properly? 

What makes a patrol succeed? 

What are the duties, features and composition of 
the various parts of the Army's fighting team? 
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With colorful anecdotes and examples gleaned from_ the 
Korean campaign as well as the first and second World Wars, 
the authors have not only made this an instructive book but a 
readable one as well. Whether you are in combat or stationed 
at a base, you will find that The Army Officer's Guide is an 
invaluable part of your equipment. Illustrated with numerous 
halftones, drawings, diagrams and maps. $6.00 


“This new guide for the Army officer comes from com- 
petent authorship. The senior author is a Regular of long 
service who has sought in one book, so far as this is possi- 
ble, the answer to these broad questions: ‘What should the 
young officer know? What kind of information would be 
most valuable to him as he sets out on what may be the 
greatest adventure in his life?’ . . . This new book deserves 
hearty recommendation as an addition to the young offi- 
cer’s useful library.”—COL. JOSEPH |. GREENE, Combat 
Forces Journal 
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By COL. PAUL HARKINS 
Formerly Commandant of Cadets, U.S. Military 
Academy 


& PHILIP HARKINS 
With a foreword by 
Lt. Gen. MAXweLL D. TAyLor 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-3 


Here is a new, complete and authorita- 
tive book that can make you a wise 
leader, an efficient manager—a distin- 
guished officer in the United States 
Army. Drawn from actual combat ex- 
perience, this guide shows the young 
officer what he faces from training 
period to combat area, and gives sound 
advice on every phase of Army life. 
This is a comprehensive course in mili- 
tary leadership. It leads the young offi- 
cer through the various types of com- 
bat, with special emphasis upon small 
unit tactics, and presents a condensa- 
tion of data essential to all officers. 
From battlefield first aid to military 
justice, from morale to map reading, 
from classroom instruction to on-the- 
field duty, every detail of leadership— 
keystone of the whole military struc- 
ture—is developed. 
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not come to peaceful terms. Neverthe- 
less, he showed little enthusiasm for 
Operation Sea Lion, the invasion of Brit- 
ain, which was alternately “hot” and 
“cold” until the chance for success was 
past. 

It is intriguing indeed to look on the 
other side of the hill and to see how sur- 
prised the Germans were at the ease of 
their early successes. One can readily see 
on what thin threads the tide of battle 
hangs. The German military machine 
was never really reckless and bold until 
its position became insecure. 

This book is in no sense a complete 
history. It is a major contribution, how- 
ever, to the understanding of World War 
II operations in the European and Af- 
rican theaters.—R. F. C. 
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THE WILDEST OF THE WEST. By 
Forbes Parkhill. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 310 Pages; Index; $3.50. Ac- 
counts of some of the more famous 
Denver characters during the Nineties. 

ADVENTURE IN MENTAL HEALTH. 
Edited by Henry S. Maas. Columbia 
University Press. 334 Pages; Index; 
$4.50. 

A TIME TO GO HOME. By William 
C. Fridley. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
225 Pages; $3.00. A war novel without 
the four-letter words. 

TALKS WITH NEHRU: A Discussion 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Nor. 
man Cousins. The John Day Com- 
pany, Inc. 64 Pages; $2.00. 

CAREER AMBASSADOR. By Willard 
L. Beaulac. The Macmillan Company. 
262 Pages; $3.50. The author’s life in 
our Foreign Service. 
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200 Best Tricks thet Anyone 
Can De Without Sleight-of-Hand 
By JOHN SCARNE, author of 
Scarne on Dice, Scarne on Cards, 

and Scarne on Card Tricks. 


Tricks of the greatest magicians of all 
time, revealed in easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions that tell and show every step with 
150 illustrations. One of the foremost 
living experts makes every mystifying 
trick magically easy to do. ONLY $2.95 
GUARANTEED! Order from Crown get 
ers, Dept. SM-4, 419 4th Ave., N.Y. 
Money back if not delighted! Save mau 
by remitting now. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 
By Donald C. McKay. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 334 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN 
POLICY, Vol. I, 1917-1924. Selected 
and Edited by Jane Degras. Oxford 
University Press. 501 Pages; Index; 
$7.00. 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, 1950. By Richard P. Steb- 
bins. Harper & Brothers. 500 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. The fifth postwar volume. 


OUR WAY OF LIFE. By twelve con- 
tributors. Country Life, Ltd. 152 
Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. Twelve fa- 
mous Britons offer statements of the 
British way of life. 


THE HEALTH OF THE MIND. By J. 
R. Rees, M.D. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 207 Pages; Index; $2.75. 
Psychology for the layman. 


THE COMMUNIST WAR ON RELI- 
GION. By Gary MacEoin. The Devin- 
Adair Company. 264 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. 
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Lillian M. Gilbreth; Introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc. 254 Pages; $3.00. 
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House. 402 Pages; Index; $3.75. 
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TION. By Owen J. Roberts. Harvard 
University Press. 102 Pages; $2.00. An 
analysis of the Supreme Court's inter- 
pretive processes in the conflict between 
the Federal Government and the States. 


MODERN ACCURACY. By L. R. Wal- 
lack. Greenberg, Publisher. 151 Pages; 
Illustrated; $5.00. The story of Bench 
Rest Shooting. 


RETURN FROM THE POLE: A true 
story of adventure and exploration. By 
Frederick A. Cook. Pellegrini & Cud- 
ahy. 335 Pages: $4.50. Dr. Cook's side 
of the Cook-Peary controversy. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA. By E. H. G. Dobby. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 415 Pages; 
Maps; Index; $5.00. A study of physical 
and human geography of a region that 
is steadily growing in importance. 

THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY 
AND IRAN. By Lewis V. Thomas and 
Richard N. Frye. Harvard University 
Press. 291 Pages; Index; $4.25. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 342 Pages; Index; $5.00. 

WORLD OF WONDER: An Introduc- 
to Imaginative Literature. Edited by 
Fletcher Pratt. Twayne Publishers, Inc. 
445 Pages; $3.95. A collection of sci- 
ence fiction. 


We aren’t playing 
for marbles this time 


—we are playing for survival. The 
course has been set by men responsible 
for trying to keep the peace — men 
who shape our foreign policy. The 
success of their plan, or its failure de- 
pends on you and on every member of 
the armed forces — not just in the 
front line, but right here, right now 
because now as never before American 
foreign policy must be not a front- 
office operation but a course of action 
carried out in full awareness by every 
American. That’s why you have to 
know the reasons behind every diplo- 
matic decision, every military maneu- 
ver ... why you have to understand 
what is being planned, why it is 
planned the way it is, and who does 
the planning. JOHN FISCHER tells 
you. He portrays the planners with- 
out glamour or mystery. He tells ex- 
actly how these men work with the 
Presid with C with the rest 
of the world. He shows you their 
strength and their weaknesses, what 
mistakes they have made and what 
our prospects are. Aside from its ter- 
rible urgency, Mr. Fischer’s book is a 
great piece of writing by a great re- 
porter. It will show you what we have 
done and what we must do to win a 
lasting peace for all mankind. 
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How can we win a lasting peace 
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Every Military Man Should Read 
This “Background Setting” for Defeat! 


by 
Lt. General 


Hans Speidel 


A First-Hand Account of 
Rommel's Normandy Cam- 
rpaign by Rommel's Chief of 
Staff . . . Now Official Bonn 
| Nesotatr on German Re- 


Armament $2.75 
Here’s What They Say— 


Invasion 1944 —vThis book was very interesting 
from both a military and political point of view. 

es, I found it excellent and all that I had expected 
it to be —Maior. A.F.R. 
Invasion 1944 —a very superior book. Should be 
read by all responsible military and political 
leaders and teachers —Major, U.S.A. 
Invasion 1944 — As a veteran of that European 
area and from first hand observation, I thought 
this book was splendid and I thoroughly ap- 
preciated it —Veteran 
Invasion 1944 —rExcellent, well written, and ac- 
curate account of military controversies. Very 
interesting and refreshing to read an account of 
the functionings of the “other side.” Would 
appreciate and welcome more of the same.—S/Sgt 
Invasion 1944—A very interesting and informa- 
tive book, and came up to my expectations. Also 
as an ex-infantryman who served in Europe, I 
obtained much background information which was 
lacking during the war Ex-Infantryman 
Invasion 1944 —As a teacher of history and geo- 
politics this book is indispensable. — Educator 
Invasion 1944 —A»n extraordinarily interesting 
picture. Considering the source, it is told with 
considerable restraint. It confirms much that has 
been heard elsewhere. It came up to my expecta- 
tions —Capt., U.S.A. 
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‘Why You Should Read This Book 


Explains the “behind the scenes’’ maneuvering that affected Germany's 
higher echelon command and interfered with over-all battle strategy. 
Gives a new perspective on tactics of Continental defense and the 
reasons for their failure. 
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AIR WAR AND EMO- 
TIONAL STRESS: Psycho- 
logical Studies of Bombing 
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Hill Book Company, Inc. 
280 Pages; Index; $5.00. A 
Rand Corporation research 
study. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
AND MILITARY POW- 
ER. By Louis Smith. The 
University of Chicago Press. 
370 Pages; Index; $5.00. 
The complicated question 
of military security versus 
traditional democratic 
rights. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HER- 
BERT HOOVER, Years of 
Adventure, 1874-1920. The 
Macmillan Company. 496 
Pages; Illustrated: Index; 
$4.00. 

SOVIET STAFF OFFICER. 
By Ivan Krylov; Translated 
by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Philosophical Library. 298 
Pages; $3.75. 

HISTORY OF UNITED 
STATES NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN WORLD WAR 
Il, Vol. VilI—Aleutians, 
Gilberts and Marshalls, 
June 1942—April 1944. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company. 369 

Illustrated; 


Pages; Index; 


$6.00. 
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Ungar Publishing Co. 235 
Pages; $3.25. 

HITLER’SINTERPRETER: 
The Secret History of Ger- 
man Diplomacy 1935-1945. 
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Pages; Index; $4.00. 
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NATIONAL RELATIONS 
READINGS 1950-1951. By 
Norman J. Padelford. Har- 
vard University Press. 393 
Pages; Maps and Charts; 
$2.75. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
TRAVEL. Edited by Helen 
Barber Morrison. ‘Twayne 
Publishers. 550 Fages; In 
dex; $5.00. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK, 1951 Edi- 
tion. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany for Trade & Travel 
Publications, Ltd. 770 
Pages; $1.50. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF 
HERMANN GOERING. 
By Willi Frischauer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 309 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
1900-1950. By George F. 
Kennan. The University of 
Chicago Press. 146 Pages; 

$2.75. By the famous Mr. 
X. 

WASA-WASA: A_ Tale of 
Trails and Treasure in the 
Far North. By Harry Mac- 
fie. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 288 Pages; $3.00. 
True tales of adventure in 
the Canadian north. 

ARMY TRAINING OF IL- 
LITERATES IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Samuel Gold- 
bert, Ph.D. Teachers Col- 
lege. 302 Pages; $4.00. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
1939-1945. By Raymond De 
Belot, Rear Admiral, 
French Navy (ret); trans- 
lated by James A. Field, Jr. 
Princeton University Press. 
287 Pages; Index; $4.00. 
By a French admiral who 
has devoted a lifetime of 
professional study to the 
subject. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Vols. III and IV. By Doug- 
las Southall Freeman. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Vol. I, 600 
Pages, Vol. II, 736 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $15.00 
set. 

A BOY AND HIS GUN. By 
E. C. Janes. A. S. Barnes 
& Company. 207 Pages; I- 
lustrated; $3.50. A book for 
youngsters starting out in 
shooting and for grown ups 
who want to help young- 
sters with their first gun. 

DEAD MEN RISING. By 
Seaforth Mackenzie. Har- 
per & Brothers. 243 Pages; 
$3.00. This is a novel of 
Australians in a Japanese 
POW camp. 

AS THE SAILOR LOVES 
THE SEA. By Ballard 
Hadman. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 232 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00. The life of a fisher- 
man in modern Alaska. 
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NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 





LIFE IN AMERICA 
(Davidson) 2 Vol. 


IHE FORRESTAI 
(Millis, 


$20.00 


DIARIES 


ed.) $5.00 


AMERICAN VESI 
DICTIONARY 


POCKET 
(Stein) 
LIFE’S PICTURE 

OF 


HISTORY 
WESTERN MAN $10.00 
THE CONQUERORS (Costain) $4.50 


NEW YORKER 2 
ANNIVERSARY 


5TH 
ALBUM 


PETER MARSHALI 
(Marshall) 


$5.00 


$3.50 





TRAINING 





finest training aids ever devised— 


Notes for Troop Instructors 


Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid 
Carbine, M- 
Rifle, M-1, Mch. Tng. 

2.36” Rocket Launcher 

Interior Guard Duty 

Military Courtesy and Discipline 


2, Mch. Tng. 


ft at ak ee ee 
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Drill and Command—IDR ; 

paper 1.00; cloth 

Combat Problems for Small Units 

Driver Training 

Engineer Training Notebook 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ’em Rolling (motor transport) 

Map and Air Photo Reading (new 
ed.) 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

Scouting and Patrolling 


RUSSIA: HER POWER & PLANS 


Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guil- 
laume) : 

The Bolshevik Revolution (Carr) 

Communist Trail in America (Spolan- 
sky) 

Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If You Were Born in Russia 

Berlin Command (Howley) 

The Curtain Isn't Iron 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 

Development of Soviet Economic Sys- 
tem 

Economic Geography of the USSR 

How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist (Sherman) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Natural Regions of the USSR 

Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 

Red Army Today (Ely) 
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The U. S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W., 


All the books listed here are 
available for prompt shipment 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Intelligence Is for Commanders 
Modern Criminal Investigation 





iniviniy & in 
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Red Masquerade (Calomiris) 

Roosevelt and the Russians 
tinius) 

Russia’s Soviet Economy (Schwartz) 

Soviet Air Force 

Soviet Attitudes (Meade) 

Soviet Politics (Moore) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (Deane) 

Theory and Practice of Communism, 
The (Hunt) 

Tito & Goliath (Armstrong) 

World Communism Today (Eben) 


(Stet- 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 
(paper ) our: 3 
Guided Missiles cloth 2.00; paper 

The Hell Bomb (Laurence) - 

How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 
(Gerstell) 

Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 

Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy 
(Gaynor) 

We of Nagasaki (Nagai) 
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° Voky 
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INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGI. 
CAL WARFARE, SPIES 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
paper 
Cryptography 
Front-Line 

Chandler ) 


Intelligence (Robb & 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 

Public Opinion and a 
(Doob) ees 

Secret Missions (Zacharias) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 

War and The Minds of Men (Dunn) 


BASIC LIBRARY CLASSICS 


Buck—The Good Earth 
Carrol—Alice in Wonderland 
Caldwell—God’s Little Acre 
Confuscius—W 03 of 12 
Dos Passos—U.S.: 
De Maupassant al Sories of 
Dante—Devine Comedy 
Douglas—South Winds 
Dumas—Three Musketeers 
DuMaurier — Rebecca 
Emerson, Essays 
Forrester—The African Queen 
Franklin—Autobiography 
Hawthorne—Complete Novels and Se- 
lected Tales 
Hemingway—The Short Stories of 
Harte, Bret—The Best Stories of _. 
Hardy—Return of the Native, Tess 
of the D’Urbevilles each 
Hugo—Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Hammett—The Maltese Falcon 


1.25, 





Koestler—Darkness at Noon 


| Maugham—Of Human Bondage 
| O’Neil—Emperor Jones, Long Voyage 


ve each 
Paine, Tom—The Selected Works of 
Plutarch—Lives ’ 
Swift—Gulliver’s Travels, 

Tub, Battle of the Books 
Stern—Tristram Shandy 
Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Stendahl—Red and The Black 


Tale of a 
each 
1.25, 


ORDER FORM 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1115 17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


NAME 
ADDRESS _ 
TOWN OR APO . 


C] tenclose *$ 
C] Send C.O.D. 
O 


ZONE STATE 


[) Please charge my account 


Send bill to Company Fund 


Name (please print) 


*If you remit with order, we will include with your shipment a bonus of ten percent of 
the cash remitted in Book Dividend Coupons, which can be used to purchase more 


books up to the time of expiration stamped on each coupon. 


(Coupons cannot be 


given on official government manuals, or on orders for organizatpns. ) 
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Twain—Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn 

Whitman—Leaves of Grass_1.25, 2.45, 

Wolfe—Look Homeward —— 

Wilde—Dorian Gray laine 


RECENT FICTION 


Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway ) 

Age of Longing, The (Koestler) — 

Angry Mountain, The (Innes) —__ 

Best Army Stories of 1950 

Broncho Apache (Wellman) 

Command Decision (Haines) 

Come in Spinner (Cusuck and James) 

Cruel Sea, The (Monsarrat) oe 

Day Without End (Van Praag) 

From Here to Eternity (Jones) 

The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) 

The Captain (Thatcher) 

The Good Soldier (Ford) 

Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 

The Holy Sinner (Mann) 

Jenkins’ Ear (Shepard) 

Melville Goodwin, U.S.A. (Marquand) 

Morning Journey (Hilton) 

Neither Five Nor Three (MacInnes) 

Proud New Flags (Mason) : 

Return to Paradise ( Michener) 

River of the Sun (Ullman) —_ 

Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald - 

The Wall (Hersey) 

Time to Kill (Household) 

Weight of the Cross (Bowen) 

The Way West (Guthrie) 

World So Wide (Lewis) 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
(Forrester) 

Naked and the Dead (Mailer) ‘ 

Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) — 

Tender is the Night (Fitzgerald) 

Tin Sword (Boylan) 

This Side of Paradise (Fitzgerald) - 

Wintertime (Valtin) 


RECENT NONFICTION 


Alaska (Colby) 

After the Lost Generation (Aldridge) 

Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) 

Alaska Now (Hilscher) 

The American as a Reformer 
(Schlesigner ) 

Armament and History (Fuller) —. 

Calculated Risk (Clark) 

Career Ambassador (Beaulac) - 

Crime in America (Kefauver ) 

Boswell’s London Journal 

Behind Closed Doors (Zacharias) 

Clear The Decks (Gallery) 

Defense of the West (Hart) 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings 

Elephant Bill (Williams) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) - 

The Front is Everywhere (Kintner) 

Gentlemen, Swords, and Pistols (Duel- 

ing) 

Human Use, of Human Beings 
( Wiener ) 

History of Syria (Hitti) 

Inside U.S.A. Revised (Gunther) 

I Choose Freedom (Kravchenko) — 

I Choose Justice (Kravchenko) 

John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion (Bowen) 

The Mature Mind (Overstreet) 

Man and God (Gollancz) 

Seeds of Treason (de 
I zasky ) 

Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Blum) 

Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) 

White Man Returns (Keith) 

Fireside Cook Book 

Journey to the Missouri ane 

Korea Today “McCune) — 
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Life’s Picture History of World War 
II (Standard edition) ~~~ 


MacArthur: Man of Action sinnted & 
2.00 


| ae 
My Camera in the 
(Adams) 
Napoleon’s Memoirs “(de Chair) — 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 
Nineteen Fifties Come First (Nourse) 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo (Eichel- 
berger) - 
Political Collapse “of Europe _CHtol- 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) . 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 
Roof of the World (de Reincourt) .. 
Riddle of MacArthur (Gunther) —_ 
The Sea Around Us (Carson) i. 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) —. 
Ragged Ones, The (Davis) 
Story of Maps —. 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) _ 
This is War! (Duncan) _ 
The United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics (McLaurin) - 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) - 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 
Uniform Code of ananie Justice 
(Wiener) - eo 
War or Peace (Dulles) . cloth 
paper 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) 
Washington Confidential (Lait and 
Mortimer) otis 
Words Into Steel (Westerfield) - 
Shanty Man and Shantyboys (Songs) 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe — 
Eisenhower—My Three Years with 
(Comdr. Butcher). 
Eisenhower: Soldier of 
(Davis) 
General H. M. 
Brass . 
Montgomery—El “Alamein to River 
Sangro _.. 
McNair—Educator ‘of an “Arm 
Patton and His Third Army "(Wal al- 
lace) —— 
Rommel (Young) _ . 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) - 
Soldier’s Story (Bradley) 
The Emergence of Lincoln (Nevins) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia - 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
Lincoln and the Press (Harper) 
Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Catton) —_ 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold 
Lamb) 
Washington, Gen’l George (Writings) 
Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga 
(O'Connor) 
George Washington (Freeman) 
Vols. I and II 
Vols. III and IV 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) : 
Great Soldiers of WWI (De Weerd) 
General Who March to Hell, the 
(Miers) 
People’s General, The (Loth) . 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) , 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 
Robert. E. Lee (Emery) 


Democracy 





Smith—Coral and 


National | Parks 
. 10 


2. 


3.50 
2.50 
1.00 
2.50 


3.00 
2.75 


8.00 


4.50 
3.50 
6.00 
25.00 
2.75 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES © 


Company Duties 
Men Against 
( Marshall) 


(cloth) 2.50; 
Fire—Combat 


(paper) 1.00 
Morale 


ae 2.7 
All But Me and Thee “(Non- Battle 
ale 2.75 


Casualties) - 
Psychology for the Armed Services _ 
Company Commander (MacDonald) ~ 


~ 4.00 
3.00 





Military Management for National De- 
fense (Beishline) ~~ 
Management and Morale ~ (Roethlis- 
berger) - 
Psychology “for the 
paper ins qustneeespsnemnaSaUEneeEsED 
Reveries on Art of War (Saxe) 
The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army 
Life 
Vol II: Combat and its Aftermath 
Vols. I and II together _. 
Vol. III: Experiments on 
Communications 
Vol. IV: Measurement and Predic- 
tion 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF 
OFFICER 


Administrative Aide Memoire 
(Thomas) 

National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) 

American Military Government (Hol- 


Fighting: ~ Man 





ey 











born) 
Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns 
German Army (and General Staff) _ 
(Rosinski) 
Lawful Action State Military Forces — 





Military Staff (History and Develop- © 





ment) 
48 Million Tons to gg ye | 
Paper .25 Cloth 
Organization & Equipment for War - 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) —~-———— 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant —-__ 


GROUND COMBAT 


(See Also Unit Histories) 
Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 
Battle Studies (DuPicq) 

Dunkirk 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ~~ 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) —— 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
ee A 
ee rn 
The Gun (C. S. Forester) 
The Ree Battalion (Johnson and 
ratt 
Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) —— 
Tank Fighter Team (Armored com- 
bat) paper 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea_____ 
II (Atlantic War) — rae 
III (Middle Phase) —-—-__ 
IV (Hod of Emeire) ............ 
V (Victory in the Pacific) —_ 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I ____ 
Ongratians | in North African Waters, 


Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions, Vol. IV —— 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V — 
Breaking the Bismarck’s Barrier, 
Vol. = 
Aleutians, Gilberts & Marshalls, 
Vol. VII 
No Banners No Bugles —___- 
They Were Sesentile (PT boats) 


paper 
cloth 




















STRATEGY 


Strategic Air Power remy) - sanonité 
On War (Clausewitz) —— ~~ 

German Generals Talk (Hart) ——— 
Hitler and His Admirals ———--___ 
Disaster Through Air Power ———. was 
Admiral Mahan On Sea Power —— 


25 
2.00 
7.50 
R 50 

3.50 


5.00 


10.00 
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SARCOMA pin ar me met nnn omnes 


Makers of Modern Strategy —______ 

The Navy And Industrial Me Mobilization 
In World War II (Connery) 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS. 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Army Almanac —__. 3.00 
Advances in Military “Medicine, 2 vols. 12.50 
Army Officer’s Promotion Guide 1.00 
Company Administration 2.50 
1.00 


Preventive Maintenance —... = 
Military Justice 


Uniform Code of 
(Wiener) . 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (McCamy) ~~~ 
Europe (Alington) 
International Relations (Strausz- -Hupé 

OD Sa 
Japan and the Japanese 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) —— 
Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) __ 
Peace Can Be Won soar Lae 
per 1.00, cloth 
Seven Decisions That PShaped ee 
(Welles) mane 
U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) - Sebieatibaie a 
Western World and Japan 
- War and Human Progress (Nef) _— 


no wo» 
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MANUALS 


Topographic Drifting ——~ 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Physical Training — 
Sketching ___ 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic —— 
Handbook For Servicemen “ai 
Drills and a ae eaceaacied 
Bayonet Manua ae 
Thompson SMG ‘Cal. .45M 
1928A1 PRaAES: 
Armed Forces Prayer Book 
26-5 Interior Guard Duty 
72-20 Jungle Warfare 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


Amateur Guncraftsman (Howe) 
Cartridges (Identification) (Vols. I 
BED snus secincnessiin ae 
Commonsense Shotgun easnctenteed 
(Haven) pid 
Complete Guide to Handloading 
(Sharpe) 
Casters Bult Rifes 
Experiments of a Handgunner ia Sihiieal 
Fast and Fancy Revolver vances 
(McGivern) ‘ sind 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel). ieigiaids 
Gun Collector’s Values cng? ee 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) —~ 
Gun Digest, 1951 edition : 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 
Guns and Shooting (Riling) 
Hatcher’s Notebook (Hatcher) — _ 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) —-____ 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. — 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
New Official Gun Book (Jacobs) — 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II __ 
NRA we of Pistols & Revolvers snes 
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17.50 





The Peacemaker & Its Rivals (Par- 





sons 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) _ 
Practical Book of American Guns ___ 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) 
The- Rite (Trusséell). —.....__..... 
The Rifle Book (O’Connor) ~~~ 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) _..__._.15. 
Rifle for Large Game (Keith) __ 10. 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 
Secrets of Double Action Shooting 
(Nichols) 
hooting a Ldg. Handguns 


(Hav 
eee “Keith ae 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver | Shooting 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) — 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) — 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Steb- 

bins) 
Sporting Rifles and Scope Sights 

(Henson) 
Ultimate in Rifle Precision 1951, The 

(Whelen) 

Whitney Firearms —__ 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) _ sania 
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MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) _.___ 
Guns, Shells, And Rockets (Hymans) 
How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle — 
How to Shoot the Rifle _..__ 
Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols ( Smith) 
Rifles & Machine Guns —..___»__ 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, 
FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive “gun 
feel” shooting methods in the old 
Southwest. $3.50 








All Sports Record Book, The 
(Menke) _- i 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 
Big Game Hunting (Snyder) — 
Bird Dog Book 
Crow Shnoting 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North 
America __. adicahinanoiaila 
Famous Running Horses 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting —.__ 
Flies for Fishermen ~~. 
From out of the Yukon ____ 
Horseman’s Handbook on Practical 
Breeding (Wall) 
How to Live in the Woods ‘CHalsted) 
Hunters Encyclopedia —..__ 
Hunting American Lions (Hilben) — 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) ~~ 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands — 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
The Shotgunners 
Shots at Whitetails (Koller) —____ aihinion 
Skeet and How to Shoot It _..___ 
Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaugh- 
nessy ) 
aw ~ for American Game Fish 
(Bates) 
Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 
Target Shooting Today (Weston) — 2.00 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines _.._-___. 2 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
When the Dogs Bark “Treed” —..__ 
Whistling Wings — 
Wing and Trap Shooting - pi erhaliaddicttesinds 
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GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) —___ 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction — 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) ni 
How Is Your Bridge Game — 

i sk | ee 

Learn Bridge the Easy Way (Coffin) 
go | er 
Scarne on Dice 
You Can’t Win 








HUMOR 


Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper —___ 
Roan Tale. (CORD) cintccctsicsannnons 
Campus Zoo (Barnes) ——— ~~~ ___ 
Wend Sees BOW cs cansnninecens 
How to Guess Your Age (Ford) —— 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) ——— 
New Sad Sack —__ 

People Named Smith (Smith) —__ snasdiiitine 
Professor Fodorski es escalate 
Sad Sack - EE Pe 
Sergeant Terry jee 
Thesaurus of Humor ——--_--__-__ 
WO CE I  acinteneccorietoun 
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DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary 
with thumb index 
American Everyday Dictionary — 
The Army Writer _—-__-___. aebsineis 
Columbia Encyclopedia ~~... 
Elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Poli- 
ae 
French Dictionary ————— 
Goode’s School Atlas —~--_-__ 
How to Say it in Spanish — wien 
Information Please Almanac SON ines 
Italian-English Dictionary — 
Italian Sentence Book ~~ ~_--___ 
The Pacific World - 
Thorndike-Barnhart “Comprehensive _ 
Desk Dictionary ______ 2.75, 
Weems TRU nseictcitinenssictirininmnin 
Russian Dictionary —— 
Spanish Dictionary ; paper. namnnitehtaiessell 
Stevens America, The ——~—~-_-__-___ 
Speech for the Military — 
Talking Russian Before You Know It 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
(thumb-indexed) 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary _ -_ 
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NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Officer’s Guide (Harkins) 
Army Wife — 
Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) — ‘it 
Buying a House worth the Money 
(Peters) 
Field Guide to Early American Fur- 
niture (Ormsbee) — 
First Aid Textbook 
Handbook of Group Discussion ____ 
Handbook for Shell Collectors 
(Webb) — 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; 
cloth _ 
How to Get It from the Government 
(Jones) - ‘ 
How to Expand and ‘Improve “Your 
Home (Frankl) ——— ~~ ~— 
How to Test Readability (Flesch) oo 
Mathematics for the Millions_____ abe 
Noncom’s Guide 
Officer’s Guide 
125 Designs for Convenient Living — 




















Planning Your Home Workshop 
(Brown) 

Your Social Security (Lasser) 

Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Service- 
man <<a 

Soldier (poem—General Lanham) _ . 

Serviceman and the Law (new edition) 3.50 

Squad Record Book ey 

War in Three Dimensions _.....__ 2.50 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Air Officer’s Guide 

Celestial Navigation 

Flight Principles (Crites) ae 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) - - 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 
Of Instruments and Things nomen 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 


Senibedt 
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MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


American Campaigns (Steele), Vol. 1 6.00 
Second World War (Gen. Fuller) _. 3.49 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. 

I 


__..... 10.00 
a 1 History in World War II, Vol. 


6.00 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) 5.00 
Album of American History (4 om 
index ) 
Annapolis (Puleston) ; 
Beginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) - ‘ 
Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisenschim!) 
Crucible (Yay) 
Dark December (Bulge Battle) 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored 
Force) ; 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
General Kenney Reports 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 
History of Mod. Amer. Navy 
(Mitchell) 
Hitler’s Second Army cloth 
Impact of War (Herring) : 
Island War (Hough) 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lincoln and the Press (Harper) 
Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Caton) 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vege- 
tius ) 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman (Meredith) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Savareid) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Crowther & Whid- 
dington) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
U.S. Army in War & Peace veaeeenagl 
ing) 
U.S. Army in World War II 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground 
Combat Troops 
Vol. II: AGF: Procurement and 
Training of Troops 
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Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle 

Vol. IV: Guadalcanal — sskisrmiele 

Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign ine 

Vol. VI: Chief of Staff: Prewar 

Plans 

Vol. VIL: Washington CP: Ops Div 
War Through the Ages nisrteniniatce = 
Warfare (Spaulding) —— 
West Point (Baumer) - ~ 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) - ae 
West Point (Forman) uae 
The Wooden Horse (W illiams) eee 
Yank: GI Story of the War — 
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AMERICAN WARS 


Appeal to Arms (Wallace) 

Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) = 

Abe Lincoln and the Fifth bea 
(Milton) 


| The Blue and the Gray rr re 


Conflict (Milton) 

House Divided (Longstreet & Rich- 
mond) 

Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freemon) 

eac 

Letters From Lee’s Army (Blackford) 

Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. seiko 

Lincoln Papers 

War Years with Jeb Stuart (Black- 
ford) 

Patriot Battles (Azoy) - 

They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 

War of 1812 (Henry Adams) : 

I Fought With Custer (Hunt) — 

Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The. Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) —. 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, 
Plants, Reptiles of Pacific _each 

Fund. of Electricity ; cloth 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) . 

Knots and Rope 

Mathematics for the Million 

Patterns of Sexual Behavior (Ford 
Beach) 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

The Nature of the Universe (Hoyle) 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth oes 
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_ GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
(miniature) ; catielit 

Infantry Journal Binder _ 

Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 


The Admiralties (lst Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) — 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (lst Marine Div.) 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons 

Biography of a Battalion 

— of Pacific War (Bombing 
urvey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div. . paper “25; 
cloth 


=N N weer, 
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Defense of Wake “(Marines) Sa 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th ‘Air- 
borne) 

Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) 

First Cavalry Division —_ 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) aes 

Guam (77th Division) —— ~~ ae 


oie 
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History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 
The — (Guadalcanal—lst Mar. 
iv.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth ___-__ 

Lucky Forward — (34 Army) 

Marines at Midway — 

Merrill's Marauders 

The Negro in World War II ~~ 

New York to Oberplan (Major 
Hardin) 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) — 

Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) 

Omaha Beachhead (Ist sats Sete 

Papuan Campaign 

St. Le CAEA Corps) ... 

Salerno (Fifth Army) —~ 

Small Unit Actions (24 Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) — 

Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) — 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) — 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d 


Div.) . 4 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) _— 
The Old Breed (1st Marine Div.) - 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) —_ 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 
Utah — to Cherbourg (VII 


Cor; 
Vehums * 36th, Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI. Corps) 
With the II Corps to Bizerte —__ sib 
2d Engineer Special wae .. isha 
12th Inf. Regt. sd 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) _ a3 
56th Fighter a - CEASE 2 * 
120th Regiment — Seana 
129th Regiment ____ 7“ 
305th Regiment—Second ts ‘to None ___ 
2 aes 
376th Regiment —_ 
ae 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment ee 
3d Infantry Division — 
6th Infantry Division ___ alos 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour 
Glass __. 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday 
27th Infantry Division - 
20th Infantry Division—29 ‘Let’s Go! 
30th Infantry Division — 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden 
Cross 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers 
71st Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division - 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It. High 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Eu- 
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84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany —— 

85th Infantry Division 

89th Infantry Division — 

91st Infantry Division — 

94th Infantry Division —. 

96th Signal Communique _ 

101st AB Div—Rendezvous ‘With Des- 
a .... ee 

101st Airborne Division—Epic ~ jes 

104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 

106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the 
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4424 Combat Team—Americans iices 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell _ 
504th Infantry—Devils in Bagey | Pants 
First Special Service Force — seca 
Ist Marine Division —- ak 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 
3d Marine Division _...___. 
4th Marine Division - a 

Sth Marine Division—The ‘Spearhead 

6th Marine Division ___.. vieiaoaaiedi 

9th Marines—Striking OI icons 

Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps — 

9th Army—Conquer —._-_-__ 

390th Bomb Group ._..___-____- 14.00 
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TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 


BY MAJOR A. M. CHESTER 


Here's a brief primer for Adjutants, setting down the tricks of the trade not found 





in the manuals and regulations. It is a complete guide that shows the inside picture 
of the Adjutant’s office whether it be that of a battalion, regiment, division, or post. 
It outlines the responsibilities of the job, or any part of it; gives techniques, hints on 


management, ideas for organizing work, and the comments and advice of an author 








with twenty-five years’ experience in the Corps. cloth $2.50 paper $1.00 
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COMPANY DUTIES 


BY MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER 


{ 


COMPANY | 
At last. a book that concisely outlines the who-does-what, why and how of a com- DUTIES 
pany. Here at your fingertips are the answers it would take days of wading through . 
PMs. TMs, ARs. SRs. and SOPs to uncover. Company Duties tells you the exact 
duties and responsibilities of every job in a company and devotes a complete section 


to each job—what it consists of, ideal routine, helpful tips on simplification, pitfalls 


to be avoided. And, the whole book is honeycombed with practical suggestions for 








recognizing and developing leadership, trouble shooting, increasing the efficiency 


of the company as a whole. $1.00 








The Uniform Code Of COMPANY 
MILITARY JUSTICE COMMANDER 


BY COL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER BY CHARLES B. MACDONALD 


The full story on the new, completely rewritten One of the great books of World War IIl—the 
code of military justice. It contains, in narrative 
form, a clear explanation of the changes made by 
the Code in the Articles of War and the impact of 
these changes on military justice, the complete 
comparative text of the new Code, with cross refer- 
ences to the old Articles, pertinent parts of the Con- 
gressional Committee reports on the new Code, 
comments of the Defense Secretary's Drafting Com- 
mittee and the author’s comments. Indispensable 


to field soldier and lawyer alike. $3.50 


army GOMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


brilliant, first-hand account of an infantry company 
in combat written by its able, sensitive commander. 


A book every officer should own. $3.00 
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in the new odilian of 
AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 


Volume I 


BY LT. COL. MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


Volume I of Colonel Steele’s classic history covers American campaigns from pre-Revolutionary battles 
through the Spanish-American War, with greatest emphasis on the Civil War. Each major battle of each 
campaign receives complete, specific examination—plans, operations, terrain, supply——all the phases of a 
military operation, 


Commenting on the new edition in the Toledo Blade, Lev Flournoy writes: “. .. it can be read by the young 

men of tomorrow's army for the same reason that Jackson studied Napoleon. Austerlitz, or Waterloo, 

Chancellorsville or the Wilderness, Vimy Ridge, Verdun, El Alamein, Stalingrad, Guadalcanal or Midway 
there are certain unchanging principles.” 


Library (8 x 11 inch) format 338 Pages $6.00 





th. shandand general survey of 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


BY PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


Using illustrations of the many types of leaflets, posters and other printed mat- 
ter used during past wars, Dr. Linebarger is able to give a complete, vivid 
picture of psychological warfare—from the high policy level to the loudspeaker 
set up in the front lines. 


This book is a product of experience as well as research, a book which in- 
corporates the concepts and doctrines used by the men who actually did the 


job during World War II. 


Propaganda is a nasty word to many, but the author places the word and its 
£ } : I 
connotations in proper perspective. You will read this book once because it 


is good reading; and you will read it again and again because of the impor- 


tance of what it says. $3.50 


sew COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . + Washington 6, D. C. 











